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CHAPTER L 
PRINCESS ILSE. 


‘Anp as the hunter rode on 
through the wood, following the 
course of the stream, he saw rising 
out of the water the rock where 
the Princess Ilse is imprisoned. 
The Princess sat there on the 
rock, and sang. She asked him 
if he would set her free. He said 
he was willing, ifhe could. She 
told him to come back the next 
day to the spot, when she would 
show herself to him again—first 
as he saw her now, but afterwards 
in the shape of a serpent. If he 
could have courage to kiss her 
whilst in this form, no harm would 
befall him, and she would be 
released from the spell that bound 
her. He gave her his word, and 
went on. When he came the 
next day the Princess sat there 
again on the rock, and sang, and 
he was bewitched by her beauty ; 
but when she rose before him 
transformed into a serpent, he 
was seized with terror and hurried 
away from the spot, nor ever 
dared return there to set her free.’ 

Here Cressida let the book 
slip from her fingers, and the 
sequel to the story her fancy 
wrote for itself. 
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That was always her way of 
reading books. So far from being 
carried out of herself by a novel, 
or poem, or play, however absorb- 
ing, she instinctively went about 
searching in such pages, as an 
astrologer might search in the 
stars, for some news of her own 
being, some reflection of her own 
thoughts, some reference to her 
feelings, more light on her past, 
but above all on her fate in the 
future. 

As for the German fairy-tale 
she had just taken up to dip into, 
what was it, after all, but an alle- 
gory? Princess Ilse was herself, 
Cressida Landon, blushing unseen 
in a small country parsonage ; 
fretting unheard against the sense 
of that hopeless semi-poverty 
which just permits of genteel 
vegetation unenlivened by the stir 
and distraction which the neces- 
sity for working and struggling 
gives ; consumed with ennui and 
unavoidably denied its (alas) terri- 
bly expensive cures; but with a 
leaning in her towards high things 
and high places, which she was 
tempted to regard as prophetic. 

Her eyes turned from the book 
to the little room, so small, so 
unexceptionably neat, and so dull 
of aspect, where she sat surrounded 
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by commonplace comforts,—the 
good things that fill, but do not 
gratify. O those monotonous 
chairs, with their work-a-day 
brown-holland pinafores on ; the 
muslin curtains cunningly darned 
and re-darned by Mrs. More, her 
widowed father’s treasure of a 
housekeeper; the piano that was 
waxing old, and on which Cressida 
hardly cared to play now; the 
carpet no longer new, but which 
was to hold out another twelve- 
month! She looked from one to 
another with an unqualified ex- 
pression of reprobation and dis- 
gust, in which she could indulge 
without any remorse, as nobody 
was by to look on. To many, 


that interior would have seemed 
the model of what a tidy, tasteful, 
carefully-kept drawing-room in 4 
country clergyman’s house should 
be. That was the worst of it. 
Unlike the really poor, she had 
not even the right to repine. But 


Cressida was ambitious. 

She burst into a laugh—merry, 
for she was acutely sensible to 
what was ludicrous in the situa- 
tion, but with a ring of bitterness 
beneath. 

*O, the unlucky girl that Iam! 
Why, O why, did we ever leave 
Sorrento? Iwas so happy there. 
What possessed papa to take 
this wretched country living in- 
stead ? 

The answer was obvious. After 
che death—when Cressida was 
about fourteen—of his wife, on 

‘account of whose delicate health 
this Sorrentine residence had been 
sought in the first instance, Mr. 
Landon was left with no special 
object for retaining the ill-paid 
chaplaincy he held in South Italy. 
And when, two years later, he 
made the exchange, he deemed it 
to be the best thing for them both. 
It had nearly doubled his income. 
Still this did not appease Cressida, 
to whom her early life, viewed by 


the light of the present contrast, 
seemed as the incarnation of poetry 
by comparison. 

There Nature at least was rich 
and generous. The sky, the sun, 
the air, the flowers, the scenery, 
made life, to those who could 
relish such things, almost volup- 
tuous; and those luxuries cost 
nothing. Then every year one 
could rely on the coming of num- 
bers of interesting visitors—birds 
of passage, true, but whose ac- 
quaintance was worth making— 
distinguished men and women of 
all nations. And Cressida had 
been a prime favourite with them 
as a child; petted, caressed, 
and everlastingly flattered and 
admired to her childish heart’s 
content. 

O, those were the days of 
clover ! 

But what sort of a medium is 
hers now, in a depressing climate, 
mediocre circumstances, an inert 
agricultural parish, and a stiff, 
unappreciative, clockwork society 
only onedegree betterthan solitary 
confinement? It acted on Cres- 
sida like slow mental suffocation. 
Such unjust seclusion, she once 
thought, could not last long. 
Poetical justice must be done. 
The fairy-prince or knight-de- 
liverer would appear in some 
modern human form divine, and 
all would be well. But six years 
have gone by ; Cressida is twenty- 
two now, and she has a growing 
conviction that she may sit at 
home for ever, or till she is thirty, 
which seems to her much the 
same thing—not even death or 
some rich old widower will in- 
terfere and come and take com- 
passion on her. 

The clock striking five roused 
her. It was her appointed day 
and hour for practising the organ 
in her father’s church, where she 
presided over the Sunday music. 
Cressida rose mechanically. One 
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look she cast at herself in the 
pier-glass, a look neither fond, 
nor vain, nor coquettish—she was 
not going on her way to dazzle 
anybody, not even to see anybody 
except a half-alive schoolgirl who 
worked the bellows —but a search- 
ing, critical, cold, and curious 
gaze. It was a sweet face that 
met her there, a face made to 
beguile, and all the more so, per- 
haps, because the full extent of 
its possible power of seduction 
did not seize you all at once, 
but took hold of your fancy 
slowly, insinuatingly, irresistibly 
at last. Cressida knew all its 
points, good and bad alike, very 
well, having made a careful and 
impartial study of her stock-in- 
trade. 
***Les yeux verts 
Vont a lenfer,”’ 

she sang to herself, laughing, as 
she left the room. ‘ Poor mine, 
poor me! Too bad to be con- 
demned—first to have green eyes 
in this world, and then to do 
penance for it in the next.’ 

Yet Cressida would not have 
exchanged those ‘green’ eyes of 
hers, with their peculiar power of 
shining from a distance, for the 
sweetest blue of Albion’s daugh- 
ters, nor yet for the big brown 
ones of the beauties of Sorrento. 
Hers were unique. Everybody 
noticed them, and none could 
match their variable play. 

Leaving the parsonage, she 
walked slowly up the lane to the 
church, which stood on the top 
of the hill about two hundred 
yards farther on. 

She lingered for a few moments 
on the summit, with her hand on 
the churchyard gate. A fresh 
breeze was blowing up from the 
plain, and she stood looking down 
upon the broad expanse of English 
country spread beneath her. 

It was a pleasant view, a nu- 
cleus of woods of mixed foliage 


giving every shade of green, from 
the darkest fir to the silvery gray 
of the birch, but rich now in 
variegated autumn tints besides, 
meadows around lately sheafed 
with barley, pastures with com- 
fortable-looking cattle feeding, and 
here and there a,white farm or a 
cluster of red cottages, the whole 
picturesque of itskind. But Cres- 
sida’s thoughts are off on another 
tack than the idyllic. 

The stretch of broad lands 
before her, the thickly-wooded park 
with the little lodge among the 
barberry- bushes, indicating the 
existence of a big house some- 
where (in fact the chimneys are 
just visible through a break in 
the greenwood), have called up 
in her some highly matter-of-fact 
and vexatious reflections. 

To be mistress of Monks’ Or- 
chard is an ambition worthy even 
of Cressida at her own valuation. 


The house is, or might be made, 


superb; the property is large. 
By rights the young squire should 
have fallen in love with the par- 
son’s lovely daughter ; and so on, 
for Cressida, to matrimony, Monks’ 
Orchard, thousands, and happiness 
all round. 

But the contrast of that which 
might have been with things as 
they are is grotesque. The young 
master of Monks’ Orchard is a 
mauvais sujet of the most hopeless 
description, weakly bad, with no 
strength to reform; who lives 
chiefly with boon companions he 
persists in choosing from the lower 
orders; who early applied himself 
to the task of bringing down his 
parents’ gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave, and completed it, 
some years ago, by marrying, not 
Cressida, but a pastry -cook’s 
daughter. He is a spendthrift 
who would be in difficulties if he 
had a hundred thousand a year, 
leads a casual rambling life no one 
knows where, and never shows 
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his face at Monks’ Orchard, which 
has been shut up ever since his 
father’s death, and stands there 
to-day, sober and silent—a thou- 
sand times more dismal than the 
parsonage—like a caution to as- 
piring young ladies. 

Now why should Tom Ken- 
nedy have been born the heir 
instead of his cousin Joe, the best, 
steadiest fellow in the world, and 
sworn friends with Cressida, whose 
acquaintance he has made at the 
county balls? But Joe is only a 
hard-working engineer, with his 
way still to make; and it can only 
be made, it seems, in half-civilised 
quarters of the globe, where at 
this very moment he is fagging 
away ina dangerousclimate, among 
hostile aborigines, for a fortieth 
part of what is guaranteed to his 
cousin to squander year by year. 

Farther off lies the nearest 
town, Lullington ; and just on its 
outskirts a curl of smoke, rising 
from a clump of trees near the 
road, marks the site of Greywell 
Court, where live the Alleynes, 
the nearest neighbours with whom 
Cressida is at all intimate. 

The second son, Norbert, is just 
her age. Six years ago their 
friendship began, when school- 
girl and schoolboy. Brother and 
sister they meant to be, but some- 
how it would not do. Long ago 
the feeling ripened into something 
more on the youth’s side. To the 
part she now plays in his life and 
thoughts, Cressida likes best to 
shut her eyes. She is accustomed, 
however, to think of him in a 
general way as her most faithful 
servant. He would go through 
fire and water for her. He might 
do something more—more to the 
purpose at least. 

Here, again, there are wheels 
within wheels, and cross forces 
holding each other in check. Nor- 
bert’s uncle is a rich London 
banker. Mr. Marriott has no 


sons, and would willingly be the 
making of his nephew in his own 
little kingdom, give him an open- 
ing, push him on, perhaps take 
him young into partnership ; and 
so on for Norbert to tens of 
thousands, for the Marriotts coula 
buy up the Kennedys again and 
again. 

But, unluckily, this young Al- 
leyne has strong artistic leanings ; 
and though, two years ago, to the 
surprise of everybody but Cressida, 
he yielded to the instance of his 
father, accepted the clerk’s post 
Mr. Marriott offered him, and 
agreed to give the bank a trial, he 
hates it, as only single-hearted 
natures can hate, and may any 
day be expected to rebel and take 
la clé des champs. 

All these mistaken social ar- 
rangementsare old grievances ; but 
Cressida gives yet a fresh sigh over 
each, and the stupidity of things 
in general, as she turns away and 
goes towards the little church, a 
clean, tidy, unexceptionably ap- 
pointed, even passably ornamental 
little church, but, like the parson- 
age, cramped, bare, and unsugges- 
tive. O for a cathedral with its 
long dim aisles, like petrified 
avenues, vaulted canopies above, 
and mysterious broken lights and 
shadows, thought Cressida, as she 
seated herself at the organ to prac- 
tise, or rather to run through half 
a dozen easy voluntaries, choosing 
the pieces she knows best and 
loves best. For the drudgery of 
real work, such as might improve 
her musical knowledge or execu- 
tion, she feels no call, no stimulus 
whatever. Who will hear her 
play? The apathetic schoolchil- 
dren at the weekly practice, the 
drowsy congregation at the Sun- 
day performance. The regulation 
hymns and chants she already 
knows by heart. Has she not 
had to drum them into her choir 
of clods, month after month, at 
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the expense of infinite trouble 
and patience on both sides ! 

Her more ambitious attempts 
at training a superior choir, and 
evolving cherubs out of the 
clods, she long ago abandoned in 
despair. Why, no sooner has a 
Fernswold child unlearnt Nature’s 
teaching, which enjoins singing 
through its nose, acquired confi- 
dence and the rudiments of the 
sol-fa system, than the time has 
come forit to leave, and it vanishes 
intodomesticservice orfarm-labour 
in some distant parish. For her 
own part in the performance, Cres- 
sida plays correctly she knows ; but 
she knows also that if she did not, 
nobody but herself would find it 
out. So what should urge her to 
tackle difficulties and exert her- 
self when she feels tired and indo- 
lent, as to-night? It is much plea- 
santer to return to her favourite 
preludes, which she can play with- 
out trouble, without thinking 
even, for her fingers of themselves 
find the right way over the keys ; 
thus her thoughts are left free to 
play tunes of their own—dream- 
tunes, bound by no rules of har- 
mony or rhythm, chanting of 
wild and delightful improbabili- 
ties and suggestive adventures. 

For instance, how heavenly it 
would be if the young hero of 
her history—he was no myth, 
having already a substantial shape 
and an equally distinct personality 
—were to surprise her suddenly 
in one of her country walks, or at 
her music here in the church! 
True, experience had taught her 
that she might roam through the 
Monks’ Orchard woods all day 
long, make the church - echoes 
ring every evening with sonorous 
marches and dirges, without the 
faintest chance of interruption or 
an approach to an adventure. 

But to-day, when just half way 
through a deliciously dismal ‘ Dies 
ire,’ she distinctly heard the clang 


of the churchyard gate, a foot- 
tread on the gravel path, then the 
creak of the hinge of the heavy 
west door, and steps advancing 
up the aisle. Not for all this 
would Cressida pause in her music 
or break off her dream. Might 
not this be its accomplishment? 
It was only when the intruder 
had walked up and stood behind 
her, looking over her shoulder, 
that she stopped at last and 
glanced round. 

‘Why, Norbert, is it you, after 
all? she said, with a little look 
and laugh of disappointment ; 
‘ Only you! her accent added for 
her. ‘I heard you were at Grey- 
well. But what has brought youall 
the way up the hill this evening?’ 

He glanced from her to the 
organ significantly. But Norbert 
could not heave his heart into his 
mouth for the benefit of those 
who could not, or would not, read 
it in his face when he gave them 
the chance. 

‘I took a holiday and a walk,’ 
he replied, with an assumed non- 
chalance that was characteristic 
and amusing. ‘ Hearing the organ 
going, from the fields over there, 
I thought 1 would just come to 
see who was practising. But please 
go on. Don’t let me interrupt. 
Or think it’s Sunday, and I’m the 
congregation,’ he concluded, with 
a laugh. 

Cressida looked dubious. Her 
hands rested lightly on the dumb 
keys, her head was turned a little 
aside, her eyes uplifted, not at 
Norbert, but fixed on a stone 
corbel beneath one of the rafters 
of the roof, with a strange, wistful, 
far-off expression. A gleam of 
golden light, shooting through the 
stained glass in a lancet window, 
fell across her features, suffusing, 
transfiguring them in its rays. 

‘You look like a spirit—nothing 
human—some new musical divi- 
nity, there at the organ,’ said 
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Norbert suddenly. ‘ I wish I were 
a painter now, like my friend 
Lewis Lefroy. Do you know, I 
envy and could hate those thieves 
of artist-fellows, who can take 
down a thing that they see once, 
and make it their own off-hand.’ 

Cressida smiled delightfully. 
She dearly loved to be told that 
she looked like a divinity. It was 
nearly as good as playing like one. 

‘Play,’ he said. 

She shook her head. 

‘Not now that you are here, 
Norbert. Cliange places, and let 
me be the congregation, please. 
How do you suppose I could go 
on with my wretchedly feeble 
performance with you there to lis- 
ten and criticise 

Here was Norbert’s cue to pay 
her a compliment on her playing. 
But the young fellow was ofatruth- 
ful disposition, and in this single 
matter of music it was not even 


in the power of Cressida’s divinity 


to blind him. He only laughed 
rather awkwardly, and then, on 
her repeating her request, he took, 
nothing loth, the place she vacated 
at the organ. To anything in the 
shape of a musical instrument, 
Norbert gravitated like a cygnet 
to the water. The church was 
speedily ringing with something 
very different from Cressida’s 
feminine meandering. Through 
all difficulties and intricacies, Nor- 
bert’s long firm hands seemed to 
find their way with the unerring 
certainty of instinct. Gradually 
@ curious metamorphosis came 
over his face. Its languor and 
abstraction vanished ; the expres- 
sion became bright, attentive, 
comprehensive. Hands, feet, head, 
his whole activity was concentrat- 
ed and absorbed in what he was 
about. Even for Cressida there 
was no more room in his mind. 
As for her, already her mind's 
eye was far away. At first she 
had listened with dutiful admi- 


ration, though with a vague, rest- 
less, unowned feeling of irritation 
at having it forced upon her 
notice that Norbert—-that any- 
body—could be so unutterably 
ahead of herself in power and 
talent. But soon yielding to the 
lulling influence of music, deep- 
ening twilight shadows, and soli- 
tude,—for Norbert’s presence, 
whilst occupied as at present, 
scarcely counted for more than 
thatof a man in a trance,—she was 
off again on her old tack of castle- 
building, a kind of mental dram- 
drinking which, from lack of 
higher enjoyment, she would in- 
dulge in with dangerous free- 
dom. 

Once indefinite and largely 
tinged with poetry, these creations 
of hope were now more and more 
apt to present themselves as vi- 
sions of good things of a positive 
and more obviously attainable 
nature. She had grown tired of 
pursuing the Fata Morgana of ro- 
mance, and somewhat sceptical 
about it in her heart. Delight, in 
poetry, might mean love, moon- 
light, nightingales, devotion, the 
outpouring and alliance of souls, 
and so forth; but in modern 
English society, where her lot lay, 
the nearest approach to it—so far 
as her observation went—would 
be a house of one’s own like 
Monks’ Orchard, surroundings 
that in artistic taste and beauty 
should excel everybody else’s ; 


. exquisite hothouse flowers, and 


plenty of them ; dress as a fine 
art carried to the supremest point 
of perfection; Venetian glass end 
old china togaze upon ; parquetted 
floors and Oriental rugs—even 
horses and carriages have a great 
deal to do with an ideal existence, 
The question was, if the raptures 
of poets and romance-writers had 
any corresponding realities on 
earth to satisfy the longings they 
excite. Or was not the existence 
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of the grande dame, in fact, the 
best that life had to offer a woman 
—the small change with which it 
repays the magnificent, but doubt- 
ful, notes of a heart’s ambition ? 

Suddenly she was roused by 
Norbert’s voice. He was asking 
what she thought of the organ 
sonata of his own that he had 
just played. 

Cressida had not heard one 
note. She was obliged to confess 
she had been in the clouds for the 
last quarter of an hour. 

Norbert looked disappointed. 
His brow contracted with a slight, 
pained frown. 

Cressida was filled with instant, 
immense contrition. Her heart 
was very soft, one half of it at 
least, like a peach on the sunny 
side. She often cordially despised 
herself for her thoughts, and at 
such moments felt of a really 
angelic disposition, longing only 
to make amends. 

‘Play it once more,’ she said 
entreatingly. 

He complied. She listened now, 
and for the thousandth time won- 
dered, lost in admiration for the 
genius of the boy (Norbert was her 
own age, but it was convenient 
and easy to think of him as a boy 
still); lamented that he could not 
follow his bent, that he had re- 
ceived no regular musical educa- 
tion, and that now filial duty, in- 
terest, prudence, gratitude, every- 
thing indeed but inclination, said 
to him, ‘ Stick to the bank.’ 

‘Perfect,’ she murmured, with a 
long-drawn breath, when he had 
ended, and looking at him hesi- 
tatingly. Lately music had been 
a sealed subject between them. 
This at his own express desire. 
It had cost him such a terrible 
wrench to give up certain dear 
schemes of his in that direction, 
even provisionally, and give them 
up for the counter, that his only 
chance of peace of mind lay in 


rigorous avoidance of looking 
back or away from the beaten 
track, and the slightest allusion 
to his forsaken love pained and 
troubled him. Cressida began to 
be a little astonished at the ready, 
quiet pleasure with which he had 
rushed at the forbidden fruit this 
afternoon. 

‘I must be going,’ she said, 
rising ; ‘but won't you come home 
with me, Norbert? Papa will be 
so glad to see you.’ 

Cressida found herself some- 
times clinging to Norbert’s so- 
ciety ; intercourse with his purer 
and simpler nature was a kind of 
temporary escape from herself and 
wicked dreams. It was soothing 
too to feel his enjoyment in being 
with her, and to know she was 
giving some pleasure, if not doing 
some good, 

He caught at the invitation, of 
course. They left the little church 
together, and somehow, by tacit 
consent, instead of turning down 
the lane which would have brought 
them to the parsonage immediate- 
ly, took the other direction, mak- 
ing a ten minutes’ circuit across 
the fields. 

‘I go back to London on Mon- 
day,’ said Norbert presently. 

* Must you?’ said Cressida. ‘So 
soon as that? How nice if you 
could have stayed !’ 

‘ No, I must go,’ he said short- 
ly. ‘1 only came up for 
Cressida, I’ve something to tell 
you.’ 

‘Have you, Norbert?’ she asked, 
looking up; curiosity suddenly 
and sharply roused by a novel, 
independent ring in his tone. 

‘ ]’ve made a new acquaintance 
lately in town.’ 

‘Well? said Cressida, more and 
more inquisitive. 

‘Did you ever hear of Matthi- 
son—Sir Francis Matthison ? 

The mystification began to clear 
from her face. 
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‘Is he not professor of music at 
one of the Universities? 

‘At Glasborough; yes. I 
chanced to meet him the other 
night at an evening party, where 
they made me play—and once or 
twice since—and he—and he—’ 

‘Was in raptures, of course,’ 
said Cressida, with animation. 

‘I don’t know,’ Norbert return- 
ed imperturbably. ‘He never 
said so, and I certainly never 
asked him.’ 

‘ What did he say, then?’ 

‘Something much more to the 
point than that.’ 

‘Well? 

‘He wants me to give up the 
bank and go with him next 
Christmas to Germany.’ 

‘To Germany? 

‘Yes, Leipzig. 
to enter the Conservatoire there, 
and promises me introductions to 
the professors whom he knows. 
He says—he says—’ 

Norbert, who was modesty it- 
self, could not bring himself to 
repeat what Sir Francis had said. 
Cressida must infer it. 

So, breaking off, he began de- 
tailing the plan—this possibility 
of entering upon a new future 
after his own heart, suddenly put 
within his reach ; and as he talked 
of it his face brightened and took 
spirit and force, just as when he 
sat communing with the organ. 
Led on and on by his own eager- 
ness, Norbert the Silent found fiu- 
ent words enough and to spare, and 
he dwelt at length on the picture 
of a musical student’s life abroad, 
and the wide and congenial per- 
spective thus opened to him. 

That was his Eldorado of old. 
Five years now since he and Cres- 
sida first talked it over, when in 
his holidays they lolled on the 
long grass among the field-daisies 
on summer afternoons, staring up 
into the blue sky. Norbert had 
never really abandoned it, and 


He wants me ' 


though he had most resolutely 
put it out of his head Jately, Cres- 
sida felt sure that out of his heart 
it had never gone. 

Somehow, as, encouraged by 
her attention, he went on pouring 
out his confidences, becoming 
more and more eager and animat- 
ed, a bitter feeling that was very 
unlike sisterly interest rose with- 
in her. She wanted to speak, 
but something seemed to spring 
up in her throat and choke her. 
She was glad that they reached 
the parsonage before Norbert had 
half completed his picture. The 
string of his tongue had been 
loosed, emphatically. Cressida 
had a possible, redoubtable rival 
in that boy’s heart. 


Mr. Landon, the tall, limp, ami- 
able, gentlemanly, short-sighted 
parson of Fernswold, was patiently 
waiting dinner for his daughter. 
He was pleased to see Norbert, 
whom he was fond of, and ac- 
customed to treat as one of the 
family. 

During the meal Norbert re- 
lapsed into silence. The burden 
of weaving the web of conversa- 
tion fell upon Cressida, who per- 
formed her task like a heroine— 
the heroine who had to spin ropes 
out of sand. She made tragedy 
and pathos out ofthe old pony that 
had fallen lame, wit and humour 
out of the schoolchildren’s latest 
blunders and the proverbial phi- 
losophy of the rheumatic old wo- 
man at the lodge. She did not 
wish her father to notice that 
there was anything more than or- 
dinary preoccupying their visitor 
and herself. 

At vine Norbert said he must 
go. Mr. Landon did not press 
him to remain, having the spectre 
of the next morning’s sermon (as 
yet unbegun) haunting his soul. 
He absently wished the boy good- 
night, withdrew to his study, and 
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set to fumbling among his concor- 
dances and commentaries. 

‘Won't you go out by the gar- 
den, Norbert? said Cressida. ‘ It 
will be shorter for you.’ 

She threw open the glass door 
and led the way down the steps. 
The sky was overcast, and the lit- 
tle lawn lay before them full of 
dark shadows from the over-hang- 
ing elms, sombre and still, like a 
cemetery. 

‘ Cressida,’ he said, in a low 
voice, with a tone of grave appeal, 
‘have you nothing to say to all I 
have been telling you ? 

‘Only that I—I congratulate 
you, Norbert, and that I am glad 
—so glad—it has come at last.’ 

‘Why ? said he perversely. 

‘Isn't it the very thing you 
have always longed for and dreamt 
of? she said vehemently. They 
were walking side by side down 
the narrow path between ever- 
green shrubberies skirting the 
lawn. ‘ Fulfilled at last, Norbert ; 
how happy you must be ! 

She spoke with a curious ad- 
mixture of feelings. Uppermost 
was a childish, helpless, bitter 
pang ofenvy. Norbert would go 
to Germany, live for what he 
liked, get celebrated, realise his 
heart’s desire and ambition. Every- 
body did but herself. She would 
be left unsatisfied, as usual ; but 
more lonely than ever before. 
Other butterfly adorers came and 
went. Joe was at.San Francisco ; 
others, nearer in longitude, were 
practically as far removed. But 
Norbert, her dear companion, had 
never deserted yet. 

‘Yes, it is a chance—such a 
distinct piece of good fortune as 
doesn’t come twice to a fellow at 
the right moment,’ said Norbert 
thoughtfully. ‘If I don’t make 
the plunge now, I never shall. 
So much we may take for certain ; 
but—’ And he hesitated. 

There was a ‘ but,’ it appeared. 


They were now out of sight of the 
lights in the parsonage ; the wind- 
ing walk was shut in by limes 
and thorn-trees that met overhead, 
and it seemed to Norbert as if he 
could speak more freely here in 
the dark, with not a disturbing 
sign of life about them but the 
weird gray hawk-moths flitting 
around, and the dull creaking, 
monotonous cry of the fern-owls 
over the distant fields. 

‘If I go to Germany,’ he con- 
tinued, with forced coolness, 
‘there are one or two vexatious 
things sure to happen. First, I 
shall make my father very mad 
with me.’ 

‘Of course, at first, yes,’ said 
Cressida gently. ‘We are pre- 
pared for that ; but that will not 
last for ever. When you are suc- 
cessful, famous, as 1 know you 
will be, he will forgive you, for- 
get he ever was angry.’ 

‘When!’ muttered Norbert 


doubtfully ; ‘but that is a long, 


long day off. Next, that uncle of 
mine—’ 

Cressida was silent. 

* He will wash his hands of me, 
you know, for ever. Whether I 
sink or swim, I shall get no more 
help from there—nor countenance 
either.’ 

Cressida tried to laugh. 

‘No, Norbert; it is you who 
wash your hands of him and the 
bank.’ 

‘ Well, in doing that I just turn 
my back on all prospects of ever 
making my fortune, in most 
people’s sense of the word. Not 
on one, but on all. Even sup- 
posing the best,—that I get on 
as I wish to,—I shall never, proba- 
bly, be what they call well off.’ 

Poor Norbert, he felt he was pro- 
nouncing a fatal sentence on him- 
self. But Cressida did not speak. 

‘I throw myself entirely on my 
own resources—my single resource, 
I mean. Professor Matthison de- 
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clares I shall do—that I shall 
make my own way. I believe 
that I could, with the opportuni- 
ties he offers me.’ 

‘Well? she whispered, almost 
inaudibly. 

‘Well, on the other hand, my 
uncle, who is pleased to be satis- 
fied by the way in which he says 
I’ve applied myself to business 
lately, intends after Christmas to 
promote me temporarily to a post 
of confidence ; he will send me as 
deputy-manager for six months to 
a country branch of his firm. If 
I acquit myself to his satisfaction, 
he promises it shall be the step- 
ping-stone to other things. In 
short, if I give myself to him, he 
is willing to do all he can for me, 
and that is equal to a good deal.’ 

Settlement in life was a mild’ 
word for what Cressida knew that 
it meant. Partnership in the 
bank might follow in time, and 
when it came make a rich man of 


Norbert, even as riches go in these 
days. 

‘For that, Cressida, I must 
stop my ears to all my other 
schemes, all musical notions, at 


once and for good. The work I 
have to do wants, to say the least, 
the best part of every day’s time 
and attention; and that I can’t 
give if I let myself look back or 
make plans—as you know.’ 

Yes, Cressida knew. Let Nor- 
bert once get dreaming over an 
organ, or piano, or, worse, a quire 
of music-paper, and time and place 
were nowhere, and his uncle would 
hear of strange derelictions on the 
part of his favoured clerk and 
protégé. Such lapses had occurred ; 
she and he had laughed over 
them ; but they might occur once 
too often. Total abstinence from 
musical reverie was his. only 
chance, if he was ever to become 
his uncle’s right hand. He paused, 
and concluded by asking, with 
odd brusquerie, 


Cressida. 


‘What do you advise ? 

It was gratifying to find Nor- 
bert coming to her to make her 
the ‘arbiter to decide the balance 
of his life, pleasant to know her- 
self the sibyl of whom a man had 
come to inquire whether he should 
follow the certainty of stepping in- 
to material wealth, or the uncer- 
tainty of rising to future eminence 
in a natural calling. The sibyl 
could give but one answer out of 
her native wisdom. 

‘Norbert,’ she began unhesi- 
tatingly, but with an effort, ‘ I do 
feel it dreadfully hard to advise 
you—to speak what I think. Be- 
cause, say you gave up all your 
prospects here to devote yourself 
to music, and then supposing your 
health failed, or you met with bad 
fortune or delays and disappoint- 
ments—for the cleverest artists 
fail sometimes from no fault of 
their own—well, in that case I 
should feel to blame afterwards 
for having urged you to a step 
that in itself is a rigk—rash, per- 
haps. Still, Norbert, you have so 
often told me—and I know it is 
true—that you don’t desire great 
wealth for yourself—that you 
would rather be a Rubinstein than 
a Rothschild—and since that 
could never make you happy’— 
her voice quivered a little as she 
went on—‘and the other might, 
and Sir Francis Matthison has 
offered to put you in the way of 
getting on—which, as you say, is 
a rare piece of good fortune—so, 
Norbert, as music is what you 
chiefly care about, and there is 
nothing, nothing to keep you back, 
I think you should make up your 
mind to take the plunge—to do as 
you like, and accept Sir Francis’s 
offer.’ 

Strange, she strove hard to 
command her voice, but it fal- 
tered for tears. It was Norbert 
now who was mute. 

‘ You will go to Germany,’ she 
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said disconsolately, ‘and stay 
abroad for years, I daresay, living 
among new people and places. 
Ah, Norbert, it will be good- 
bye! 

There was a sad, tender inflec- 
tion in her voice now that touched 
an electrical spring in her listener. 
A strange hope leapt in upon him 
—a hope that hitherto he has 
known so well for a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing that he has resolutely 
denied it admittance. 

‘Say I did go to Germany,’ he 
began suddenly, ‘say I never 
came back, or not for many years, 
should you care, Cressida?’ 

She had quickened her pace 
nervously, and walked on, her 
head bent down, and passing her 
hand over her forehead. 

‘Because,’ he resumed, with 
rising energy, ‘ if once I thought, 
knew that my going or staying 
made that difference to you—’ 


He broke off, and exclaimed, with - 


a sudden mad stretching out of 
his hands, .as it were, to his ne 
plus ultra of existence, ‘O Cres- 
sida, if only you could go with 
me ! 

‘ Hush, hush!’ she said quickly ; 
‘don’t talk so wildly, Norbert. 
Let us be reasonable. If you are 
to start life for yourself as an art- 
student, and in defiance of your 
people, you will need to be inde- 
pendent and unfettered, if ever 
man did.’ 

Well Norbert knew his last 
words were mere raving. A mu- 
sical student, to come to the brutal 
truth, would have enough to do 
to support himself, for some years 
tocome. The notion of embark- 
ing in such a career at two-and- 
twenty with a wife, and that wife 
Cressida, was ridiculous—suicidal. 

‘Nay, but I think,’ she per- 
sisted conscientiously, ‘that as 
this predilection of yours is so 
strong—quite the strongest feeling 
you have—I would obey it, Nor- 


bert—fling over everything, and 
z0.” 

He looked at her, speakingly. 
Must he tell her in so many 
words that it was only the strongest 
but one? 

‘ Would you miss me, Cressida ? 
he asked presently. 

* Miss you !’ she repeated. ‘ Of 
course I should. Ah, Norbert, I 
often think, when I am very 
miserable, which I generally am, 
that there is no one in all the 
world who cares, or who ever will 
care, for me but you; <f, indeed, 
you do care for me,’ she added, 
changing her tone and running off 
into a laugh. 

They had reached the gate 
leading into the fields. Cressida 
leaned against the stile, looking 
into the dark space of desolate 
meadow-land before her. Never 
before to-day had she thought of 
how unbearable the loneliness 
would be to her without Norbert’s 
visits to look forward to. 

‘You know you've only to say, 
“‘Stay,”’ he began precipitately ; 
‘and for you I’ll forget everything 
else I love; learn to love what I 
hate, and serve such an appren- 
ticeship to my uncle as shall con- 
found him and everybody. I 
think there is nothing I could not 
do if—’ 

‘Hush, hush! said Cressida, 
painfully agitated by the sudden 
uncontrollable fervour of his man- 
ner. ‘We must talk of this some 
other time. Dear Norbert, I want 
you to do what is really best and 
wisest for yourself in all this.’ 

Somehow their hands were 
locked as she spoke. 

How her eyes shone through 
the dark! Norbert’s—amild, blue, 
passive, deerlike—were fixed upon 
them intently, and he saw that 
Cressida’s were full of tears. Sud- 
denly, as if ashamed of her weak- 
ness, oron some reacting impulse, 
she freed her hand with a sharp, 
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petulant movement, gave a whis- 
pered good-night with a half 
smile, half pout of childlike im- 
potence, then slid away, and dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

The Northern lights were shoot- 
ing behind the Monks’ Orchard 
woods, and the aurora glowed in 
the sky overhead as Norbert went 
on his way homewards. He saw, 
but forgot to wonder and admire. 
It seemed natural that meteors 
should choose to flash, clouds to 
light up their bonfires, to-night. 

His was a poet’s nature, alive 
to the extremes of joy and pain, 
to emotion stronger than reason, 
than life itself. He did not trouble 
himself much with thought during 
his walk. That dawning exulta- 
tion was quite enough for one 
evening. Cressida—her look, tre- 
mor, hesitation; she knew his 
feeling—responded! O chimera! 


CHAPTER IL. 
A FAMILY PICTURE, 


Norzert as he neared home 
slackened his pace, looking like a 
truant schoolboy loitering before 
the walls of the educational estab- 
lishment, where he is naturally 
loth to put in his reappearance. 
Yet to the uninitiated passer-by 
Greywell was a pleasing, even an 
inviting-looking, place. Such a 
house as meets us on the outskirts 
of most English country towns ; 
a shapely pile of mellow red brick, 
perhaps a century old, with steep 
sloping roofs, and the walls pro- 
fusely overgrown with creepers ; 
roses for summer wear, that had 
faded now, hops for autumn, ivy 
for all times and seasons. At the 
back lay the small, symmetrical 
lawn-garden, not long ago a prism 
of red geraniums, yellow calceola- 
rias, and blue lobelias, traces of 
which lingered still. The grounds, 


limited in extent, were skilfully 
planted with groups of oak, ash, 
and larch trees, that disguised the 
boundaries ; and in front of the 
house lay a large square sheet of 
water, fringed with trailing wil- 
lows and birches interspersed here 
and there by a copper beech-tree, 
and with two swans sailing auto- 
matically up and down the sur- 
face. 

A thoroughly hearty, hospit- 
able-looking English home, which 
nevertheless for certain reasons 
had acquired from the satirical 
among the townspeople of Lul- 
lington the nickname of ‘The 
Lock-up,’ as it were to draw the 
line between it and the county 
jail, which stood on the opposite 
side of the road. A distinction 
without a difference. 

The last sign of expansion had dis- 
appeared from Norbert’sface when 
he pushed aside the heavy wooden 
garden-gates, and as he walked up 
the drive his features had assumed 
an expression of constrained forti- 
tude, markedly out of keeping with 
their youth. One of the drawing- 
room blinds was not drawn ; there 
were lights inside, and Norbert 
slid along cautiously by the house- 
wall till he reached this window, 
to take a furtive peep and ascer- 
tain what was going on. 

‘I might have known,’ was his 
mental comment. 

Nothing, as usnal. His father, 
Colonel Alleyne, offensively flour- 
ishing his newspaper, his mother 
defensively crouched behind the 
tea-urn, and his two elder sisters, 
Millie and Jeanie, clinging to their 
fancy-work. No sound but the 
crackling of the Times and the 
fizzing of the tea-urn. A meeting 
of Friends could not more fully 
have represented the Ideal of 
Silence, as Charles Lamb politely 
puts it. To Norbert, who knew 
that already he had incurred the 
displeasure of the head of the 
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family by coolly absenting himself 
without leave or warning, the pic- 
ture looked so unpromising that 
he felt even more anxious than 
before to put off the evil moment. 
So he went round to the garden- 
door, which happened to be un- 
locked, admitted himself silently, 
and hurried down a little corridor 
leading to a big room at the oppo- 
site end of the house, where he 
shut himself in, like a man taking 
sanctuary, with an air of intense 
relief. 

It was the schoolroom, or had 
been for twelve years, and was 
useful still as an oasis in a de- 
sert to the young people, thanks 
to such an extraordinary accumu- 
lation there of litter as made it 
look more like a representation of 
chaos, and did not invite visits 
from the elders. 

A mass of books with covers 
missing, torn leaves gone astray, 


thumbed dictionaries and gram- 
mars plentifully and irreverently 


illustrated, tables well inked, 
dusty superannuated games, piles 
of old-fashioned music—the scene 
was Mrs. Alleyne’s despair; and 
the Colonel, a stern partisan of 
order, finding all attempts at re- 
form utterly fruitless here, con- 
sented to regard it as a lumber- 
room, into which he never deigned 
to set foot. On this account, for 
his children it had become a haven 
of refuge, associated with their 
happiest, at all events their most 
contented, hours. 

The room was dark but for the 
flickering firelight, and Norbert, 
thinking nobody was there, threw 
himself into a chair by the hearth 
with a sort of nervous violence 
and impetuosity. The experiment 
was dangerous. Norbert was no 
great weight, but the chair cracked 
alarmingly, and a low laugh from 
the other end of the room warned 
him that he was not alone. 

A girl, a child in looks, was 
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seated with her elbows on the 
table, in a shadowy recess. Turn- 
ing away from the pile of books 
over which she was industriously 
spoiling her eyes, she looked across 
at him mirthfully. 

‘ Beware, Norbert,’ she said. ‘I 
broke the back of that chair jump- 
ing over it last summer. You 
mustn’t lean back hard, you know.’ 

Most of the chairs present had 
suffered similarly during a short 
rage for vaulting over their backs 
which had prevailed in the school- 
room. 

‘What, Fan! you here? said 
Norbert languidly. 

Fan was the youngest sister, 
and six years his junior. 

‘Yes, very much,’ she replied 
emphatically, leaving her place 
and coming to burrow on the rug 
in front of him. ‘ Norbert, such a 
row as there has been !’ 

* What about, this time?’ asked 


-her brother stoically. 


‘Began about you. The Tsar 
stormed at your not turning up to 
dinner and keeping us there wait- 
ing.’ 

This was papa, commonly called 
the Tsar by Fan, who was wanting 
in reverence of her elders, as such. 

‘How long did you wait for 
me?’ asked Norbert. 

‘Five minutes by the clock. 
Considering that he only kept us 
an hour and a half himself yester- 
day—’ she pursued, speaking fast 
and indignantly, but Norbert in- 
terposed stonily. 

‘Well, well, just let me hear 
what happened.” 

‘Mamma said something—took 
your part. It was stupid of her, 
you know; J shouldn’t, for it 
made him angrier still, and the 
wrangle went on all dinner-time. 
I tell you positively, Norbert, it 
embittered the soup, and turned 
the cream in the tart! Ifever I, 
or Millie, or Jeanie dared to make 
a remark, we were set down with 
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sarcasm; and silence was the 
worst impertinence of all. So, 


Norbert, I thought I had had 
quite enough of it—everybody’s 
eyes were red, too—and after din- 
ner I ran away and came here. 
They sent the servant for me, but 
I heard him coming, and hid in 
the wood-basket under the logs. 
If papa scolds me, I shall just tell 
him why,’ she stated valiantly. 
‘ Jeanie and Millie are too stupid. 
The moment he raises his voice 
they cry directly, though they 
must know that puts him in a 
rage; and you can do nothing 
with papa when he’s in a rage. 
Now when he storms at me, at all 
events, I give him some reason for 
it.’ 

Norbert sighed rather mourn- 
fully. Fan talked grandly, but in 
his opinion she did not know 
what she was talking about. She 
was the youngest, and as yet but 
half repressed ; the strongest, per- 
haps, but she had had fewer years 
of the ordeal of that domestic 
despotism which he and Jeanie 
and Millie had found so crushing 
to their fainter spirits and wearing 
to their feebler vitality. 

Fan was used to turn for a re- 
fuge to her books. There was an 
extensive library that had belonged 
to her grandfather in the school- 
room,and Heaven knows what the 
girl had read, or not read rather, 
having the run of this miscella- 
neous collection, and making a 
diligent study of its volumes, 
volumes that Millie and Jeanie 
had been too little curious, too 
timid, too listless ever to touch. 

‘What's the matter, Norbert ? 
she said sharply. ‘ Why, your 


hand shakes as if you’d been stung 
by the gymnotus or electric eel !’ 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ said - Nor- 
bert, trying to laugh, but unable 
to master the tremor still upon 
him—a sort of afterglow of excite- 
ment. 


‘ How are you getting on 
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with—whai’s it, Latin !— political 
economy ?”” 

‘Finely,’ she replied; ‘I’ve 
settled the Georgics, and mean to 
tackle Horace next. I was deep 
in Mill when you came in. There, 
what do you think of that? 

‘Capital,’ he responded absent- 
ly. ‘I say, Fan, shall you and I 
walk over to Fernswold Church 
to-morrow afternoon ? 

‘I’m game,’ she returned ; ‘ but 
recollect that old Landon is to 
preach in Lullington, special ser- 
mon for the infant schools in 
Timbuctoo.’ Norbert had for- 
gotten the fact. ‘ How’s Cres- 
sida? Fan continued. 

*O, very well—I don’t know,’ 
said Norbert, at random; then, 
sensible that his sister was watch- 
ing him with a puzzled expression, 
he concluded hastily, ‘Come, I’m 
going to the drawing-room ; and 
Fan, on reflection, attributed her 
brother's odd manner to that ner- 
vous mental ferment which even 
the thought of his father could 
induce. 

But when the two young folks 
joined the solemn family circle, 
and Fan, folding her hands, whis- 
pered to herself, ‘ Now for a rum- 
pus ; O dear, O dear !’ to her sur- 
prise Norbert’s demeanour was 
firmer than she had ever seen it. 
He had his reward. Whether the 
force of Colonel Alleyne’s ill-tem- 
per had been completely spent by 
its recent explosions, and required 
time to accumulate again, or 
whether the brunt of his displea- 
sure had somehow been shifted 
from the real culprit to the un- 
offending womankind who had 
made his excuses, the expected 
‘rumpus’ did not come off. But 
Norbert’s unwonted composure 
and absence of timidity had helped 
to keep the peace. It was the mix- 
ture of servile fear and lame oppo- 
sition in wife or child’s manner 
that acted on Colonel Alleyne’s 




















temper like a kettle tied to a dog’s 
tail. Norbert’s reply, when asked 
pretty roughly where he had been, 
*To the parsonage. The Landons 
asked me to. dine, so I stayed,’ 
was given in a tone that took the 
Colonel aback, and he held his 
peace for once. 

Norbert was astonished at his 
own assurance. It seemed there 
were feelings in him that could 
mate his dread of his father. But 
this evening his self-confidence 
was supported by a remote con- 
sciousness that not only his will, 
but his inclination too, were just 
now taking emphatically the direc- 
tion Colonel Alleyne would have 
them to take. 

Sut Fan, who merely noted the 
event, told Jeanie with a grave 
face that night that it was all 
nonsense about the age of miracles 
being past, and went to bed, re- 
turning thanks that the hundred 
and thirty-fifth row of the year— 
she had begun to enter them in 
an account- book—had been super- 
naturally averted. 

Colonel Alleyne was a disap- 
pointed man. Charitable judges 
found here the key to his un- 
amiable character; and it could 
not be denied that his career in 
some ways had been singularly 
unfortunate. He had been passed 
over (unfairly treated, he con- 
sidered, and practically ruined by 
the machinations of private ene- 
mies) in the army, and retired 
from the service in some dudgeon. 
He had married a lady reputed to 
be an heiress, but whose fortune, 
when she became entitled to it, 
was found to have been speculated 
away in bubble companies. He 
was excessively fond of her, and 
she died early, leaving him with 
three small children on his hands. 
Gossip maintained that he had 
simply bullied the nervous, fragile 
woman to death, an apprehension 
which nevertheless did not pre- 
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vent another gentle lady from 
very shortly afterwards accepting 
the widower’s hand. She was the 
daughter of a nouveau riche, whom 
the Colonel could not abide nor 
treat civilly. Soon after his mar- 
riage he was not on speaking 
terms with his father-in-law, and 
one result was the curtailing of 
the daughter's portion in her 
father’s will, a crown to the 
Colonel’s grievances. 

That one and all were mainly 
due as a first cause to his moral 
infirmity, a violence of temper in 
which he habitually indulged, and 
which thus had come to form 
itself into the principle of his 
paternal government, was as in- 
conceivable to him as it was mani- 
fest to others. His unpopularity 
in the army, tiffs with the autho- 
rities, the loss of his first wife, and 
of his second wife’s fortune, might 
all be traced more or less directly 
to such a fatal habit of intemper- 
ance in his humours as had made 
him, his life through, his own 
inveterate enemy, and was equally 
ruinous to his personal happiness 
and to that of all those in any 
way connected with him. But in 
whatever went wrong, Colonel 
Alleyne saw only his bad luck, 
other people’s stupidity, ingrati- 
tude, or ill-will. 

The effect of such moral dis- 
cipline as he exercised was well 
displayed in his family. As for 
his wife, five-and-twenty years of 
it had reduced her to the capacity 
of a mere shadow, the habit of 
absolute, blind submission having 
become such a second nature to 
her that she was almost as incap- 
able of entertaining an opinion, a 
plan, or a wish, except by his 
suggestion, as is a mirror of pro- 
ducing images by itself. Again, 
his daughters, Millie and Jeanie, 
were tablets upon which nothing 
was to be written except by his 
own hand. Timid, awkward girls 
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to begin with, the system of petty 
terrorism under which they had 
grown up had soon quenched the 
dim spark of liveliness and energy 
within them. Their father was 
disappointed in them, ignoring 
that he had himself to thank for 
it. They painfully felt themselves 
of no account, and that he despised 
them for their shortcomings. As 
if in self-defence, the sisters 
clubbed together; Millie and 
Jeanie were inseparables. Union 
makes burdens more tolerable to 
bear; and though two such weak 
hearts joined are as far as ever 
from making a strong one, they 
thus escape the sting and shame 
of lonely weakness. Alike in 
height, complexion, back-hair, and 
apparel, with never a distinguish- 
ing touch in their gowns, jackets, 
and hats, what wonder if they 
were regarded, in society, as dupli- 
cates, and many of their acquaint- 
ance failed to remember them 
apart? Yet there was a radical 
difference between their natures. 
Millie’s soul, never over-ethereal, 
had, so to speak, been well mate- 
rialised, and was subject to no 
troubles but such as are definite 
and tangible, as present, actual 
discomfort, hard words, sarcasm, 
or unkindness. In the absence 
of these she was content, the rest- 
less will and active affections hav- 
ing been as effectually annihilated 
in her as the most modern philoso- 
pher could desire. Jeanie was of 
amore sensitive and affectionate 
disposition. Content, for her, lay 
in devotion to one whom she could 
love, and this was her single 
strong characteristic, one that 
may bend itself well to happiness, 
but that till now she had only 
felt as an unsatisfied want. No- 
body but Millie cared for her, 
really. Worse, was she worth 
caring for ? 

Both girls, as a rule, met their 
father with the shrinking, fearful 
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manner which he could not bear. 
Their demeanour was certainly 
extremely aggravating ; but Colo- 
nel Alleyne himself had made 
any other impossible to them. 
With characteristic inconsistency, 
he first cowed them out of the 
last remnant of self-confidence, 
and then counted himselfaggrieved 
by its conspicuous absence. 

The elder son, Hugh, had 
proved a signal disappointment. 
Hugh was weak-headed, like his 
sisters, and wayward and violent, 
like his father. In a more genial 
and healthy atmosphere he might 
have turned out a brighter speci- 
men, but lynch-law had demoral- 
ised him a little ; and this senior 
olive-branch had, when emancipa- 
tion time came, cost Colonel 
Alleyne a great deal of money and 
much genuine annoyance. He 
was in the army, and had lately 
married, rather foolishly, in India. 
At home he was talked of as 
‘poor Hugh ; and though he had 
ceased to be an incubus actively, 
it was clear he would never be- 
come a solace. 

Such wasthe deleterious medium 
in which Norbert’s youth had 
been cast. As a child he was 
delicate, always ailing, and the 
doctors, who shook their heads 
over his strangely excitable brain, 
had kept him partly out of his 
father’s jurisdiction. Thanks to 
Mrs. Alleyne’s sensible, motherly 
care, he grew up tolerably strong, 
and meanwhile a fair amount of 
independence of character had 
had time to develop unopposed 
and in a natural manner, enough 
to lay the train for future col- 
lisions. His musical gift, which 
was extraordinary, had attracted 
attention from his earliest child- 
hood. No one could remember 
the time when Norbert was not 
perfectly happy, ‘amusing him- 
self’ with the piano. Some one 
taught him the rudiments, and 














his progress was startlingly rapid ; 
but how he contrived to learn so 
much they hardly knew. His 
was one of those rarest instances 
when direct instruction really does 
seem almost superfluous, as the 
disciple is born above his master, 
and his faculty needs, to perfect 
itself, no teacher but exercise 
and experience. To music his 
holiday -time was entirely de- 
voted, except when Fan dragged 
him away to share her favourite 
recreation of paddling, fishing, and 
poking in the pond. This talent 
made him popular at school, where 
otherwise his shyness might have 
put him at a disadvantage. His 
father never deigned to notice it, 
treating and regarding it as of no 
more consequence than if his son 
had had a natural aptitude for 
dancing. Except when the boy 
was suspected of deserting his 
schoolbooks for the piano, then 
Colonel Alleyne ‘flew,’ as Fan 
expressed it. Norbert appeared 
to give in, and became doubly 
careful to avoid, as far as possible, 
any allusion to the pursuit in his 
father’s presence. Still his adhe- 
rence to it in stolen hours was a 
crime, and any accidental re- 
minder or indication of the ex- 
tent to which it occupied his time 
and his thoughts resulted in such 
ebullitions on his father’s part as 
made life intolerable to the whole 
family for an indefinite period. 
These were mere skirmishes, how- 
ever. When Norbert was about 
nineteen, the climax came. 

It had been years gathering. 
Norbert had known for long that 
there was a post waiting for him 
in his uncle’s bank. The time 
had arrived for him to step into it. 

His leaving school had been 
followed by a six months’ inter- 
lude of enforced idleness, He 
had come home ill, from overwork 
at the examinations ; and during 
a rather tedious convalescence, 
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had ample leisure and opportunity 
to face the truth about himself, 
and the turning-point in his career 
that was approaching. 

It was futally simple. There 
was a single occupation in life 
that made him happy, one to 
which all his faculties, from his 
brain’s highest employ down to 
the mechanism of his fingers, 
seemed to tend; one to which he 
was actively inclined, and in 
which he thought, knew, he could 
hardly fail to excel. But that 
was not bookkeeping. 

It was an old story so far, as 
old as himself. But the begin- 
ning of the metamorphosis into a 
resolve of what had been a desire 
merely, dated from Norbert’s first 
meeting with the girl who had 
ever since played the part of a 
good genius to one who was in 
dire need of it. 

How well, even now, they both 
recollect the occasion! It was 
years ago, at the Fernswold school- 
feast, where they made friends 
immediately, and talked music all 
the evening long. What a rare 
pleasure for Norbert to talk over 
the things next his heart with 
some one who understood them, 
and sympathised, as Cressida evi- 
dently did! His fine-drawn, 
over-sensitive temperament for- 
bade him to pour out his mind to 
his schoolfriends—excellent fel- 
lows, but mere babies in charac- 
ter-lore, and about as capable of 
reading him aright as of decipher- 
ing Etruscan. 

Jeanie and Millie had no minds 
to pour out in return, and thus 
did not invite confidence. Fan 
was young and ungentle. But 
Cressida went up like a morning 
star in Norbert’s lack-lustre hori- 
zon, giving shape and brightness 
to objects that were misty and 
dull before. Of his own age, but 
more formed, wider in her ideas 
and even in her experience, as 
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suggestive as she was a receptive 
companion, Cressida won the boy’s 
heart of hearts. He gave her his 
confidence, and found in her the 
exact mental stimulus he needed. 
It was under the kindly influ- 
ence of her delicate encourage- 
ment and appreciation that his 
intention to mould his own future 
took shape and force, till he felt 
able to take his stand upon his 
own strength. 

There came a day, memorable 
in the Alleyne household as a 
coup d’état in the annals of a na- 
tion. Mother and sisters could 
hardly believe their ears when it 
transpired that Norbert, without 
giving a hint to anybody before- 
hand, had told his father that he 
meant to decline his uncle’s offer. 

To screw the courage of a youth 
of his calibre to the sticking-point 
of defiance in the face of a man 
like Colonel Alleyne, the moving 
force must have been pretty irre- 
sistible ; but the autocrat, aghast, 
never thought of that. It was 
some perverse fit, some idle whim, 
to be stamped out upon the very 
first symptom. 

But what fit? what whim? 
Norbert had shown no turn for 
the learned professions, and a de- 
cided aversion tothearmy. What 
new idea had caused his imbecility 
to presume to sneer at as good a 
berth as a lad of his age could 
well desire? 

Norbert, when he had steeled 
himself to the refusal, had not 
looked on farther—to the revela- 
tion. But now, in the heat of 
the combat, it came out. He 
turned, like a tame animal sud- 
denly showing its teeth, rushed 
into plain-speaking ; said he knew 
he must follow some profession, 
that he cared for nothing but mu- 
sic, that all his natural advantages 
pointed in that direction, and that 
a professional musician was what 
he wished, what he meant, to ke. 
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Had Norbert said a professional 
thief, Colonel Alleyne could not 
have been more aghast or more 
irate. That at first his displeasure 
did not express itself actively was 
no good omen. He was ina white- 
heat, then cooled suddenly—like 
red-hot iron plunged into an icing 
stream. For a long while father 
and son never spoke to each other. 
Then, as the latter gave no sign, 
Colonel Alleyne opened fire with 


sarcasm. Norbert would do as 
he pleased. England was a free 
country. Liberty to make a fool 


of himself, and bring disgrace on 
his betters, wasevery Englishman’s 
proud birthright. In two years 
Norbert would be of age, and 
no one could interfere if he took 
a fancy to make himself and his 
family illustrious by turning cross- 
ing-sweeper. He was perfectly 
welcome to go and earn his living 
as a street-tumbler, a ventriloquist, 
or a fiddler (Colonel Alleyne did 
not see any material difference) ; 
but he would have to rely on his 
own precious exertions—as his 
father could have nothing more 
to do with him in these honour- 
able callings, and having still the 
right to stop his son’s allowance, 
and forbid him his house, would 
most certainly avail himself of it. 
More, the laws of the land would 
not allow. Such was his ultima- 
tum ; precisely what his son had 
expected. 

But there are other laws with 
which Norbert had to reckon— 
laws of nature. The irrevocable 
law that makes it next to impos- 
sible for a sensitive, diffident, in- 
experienced, delicate lad to plunge 
into the struggle of life, unprepared 
and alone, after a dependent youth 
spent, materially speaking, in clo- 
ver, was only one of the lions in 
the path. The boy was closely 
attached to his indulgent mother 
and weak half-sisters. Hugh had 
proved, filially and fraternally, 

















such a lamentable failure. In- 
stinctively they all turned to Nor- 
bert now, and he knew it. 

And Colonel Alleyne, when he 
persistently visited the offences of 
the son on the mother and sisters 
(whom he, in the face of direct 
proof to the contrary, taxed with 
encouraging him in the insur- 
rection), by redoubled crustiness 
and intolerance of humour towards 
them, knew something of the 
strength of tliat indirect weapon. 
A system of vicarious persecu- 
tion was the surest way to im- 
pair the stubborn fortitude that 
served Norbert well on his own 
behalf. 

Fan, a child among them, but 
wide awake and the keenest of all, 
understood everything ; felt as if 
she could never, never forgive her 
father his behaviour on this occa- 
sion, and vowed a vow on her 
own account, whereby she bound 
herself over to spend the remain- 
der of her life in waging war 
against tyranny in all its forms! 
Could she only have been a little 
older to have stood by her brother 
now, and been felt as a prop! 
There is nothing more awful than 
for a diffident being to have to 
take a bold line with no one at 
hand to back him up. Norbert’s 
dogged resistance showed a power 
in him that nobody had suspected. 
He had his father’s inflexibility 
without his violence. 

But the strife was unequal, and 
told so severely on Norbert’s health 
and nerves, weakened by his re- 
cent attack, as to throw back his 
recovery seriously. Aslight relapse 
brought back all the worst symp- 
toms of his illness, and left him 
in a semi-invalided state, which 
only improved by very slow de- 
grees. 

For a year he remained at home, 
and the civil war had to be sus- 
pended. Meanwhile the morning 
star was growing into a sun with 
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power, though still but half exer- 
cised, to outshine all else in his 
sphere. 

What a winding charm she had! 
It pervaded every touch about 
her. What a contrast in her grace 
of appearance to Norbert’s own 
dear, but apt-to-be-dowdy, sisters! 
At Greywell no one ever thought 
it worth while to put on a pretty 
thing or a new thing unless 
visitors were expected. Now it 
was a peculiarity of Cressida’s 
that she seemed to have no second- 
best clothes. Nobody had ever 
seen her when she was not a 
model of neatness and taste, with 
a picturesque individuality of her 
own, besides, that was more 
subtle, and that caused her image 
to stand out in people’s memories, 
apart from that of other pretty 
well-dressed girls, as something 
pleasing, var excellence, to dwell 
upon. 

Norbert and she had begun by a 
Platonic friendship of the simplest 
construction, founded on a mutual 
liking for music and poetry, writ- 
ten and unwritten. That sup- 
plementary feeling of a personal 
adoration akin to fetishism, which 
had soon arisen on Norbert’s part, 
was threatening to usurp the 
place of prominence. But there 
was a basis of sound sense in the 
young fellow that held romance in 
check—the obvious fruitlessness, 
and worse, of a one-sided passion 
still kept his, not only from 
declaringitselfoutwardly, but from 
becoming his sole master inwardly. 
Cressida will never be more than 
a friend to him. If he makes 
love to her he will not win hers, 
but forfeit her friendship, his 
dearest possession. 

Interest and sympathy for him 
she had plenty. She could follow 
him in his musical aspirations, 
and enthusiastically admire his 
gift. Ah, there was much that 
drew her towards him. And in 
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the present situation she saw 
something fine and poetical. Here 
was a young man of exceptional 
genius, holding out firmly against 
the blind, headstrong, prejudiced, 
old-fashioned despotism of an in- 
flexible parent, about to throw 
himself upon the world unaided, 
at the bidding of the voice with- 
in that others could not hear, the 
sign of the invisible hand beckon- 
ing him away. She never exactly 
calculated how far her moral sup- 
port had emboldened Norbert to 
his courageous move ; and when 
afterwards they talked over the 
result, and from dreams and 
poetry had come to considering 
facts connected with the struggle 
for existence, she grew grave. 


Cressida could be very practical. | 


Norbert had but a mere trifle of 
his own, barely enough, in her 
reckoning, to keep a man from 
starving. Colonel Alleyne had 
always made him a liberal allow- 
ance, aware that by thus accustom- 
ing him to proud gentlemanly 
independence, and consequent ig- 
norance of how the ‘ other half’ 
of the world lives, he was tight- 
ening his hold over him. Gene- 
rosity and improvidence cannot 
be unlearnt, and minute economy 
and self-help taught, in a day. 

Again, it must be years before 
Norbert could hope to achieve any 
particular musical success, since 
he would have to start in the race 
at a great disadvantage, without 
friends, without interest, without 
even information as to ways and 
means. 

It was Cressida herself who, 
after having well pondered these 
things, at last advised Norbert to 
yield for the present. He might 
enter the bank, pursue his musical 
studies in his leisure hours, and 
wait. He was quite young; some- 
thing might turn up to decide the 
future in his favour yet. He came 
round to her opinion the less 
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reluctantly, having meanwhile be- 
thought himself that if he had 
stuck to his intention then and 
there, left home and broken with 
his family, he would have lost 
sight of Cressida too. 

So he yielded, to Fan’s dis- 
appointment and the unspeakable 
relief of everybody else. Colonel 
Alleyne consented to put down 
what had passed as a short mad- 
ness, and flattered himself that, 
thanks to his prompt and efficient 
measures, the rebellion had been 
victoriously quashed. 

But two years had gone by, and 
the old truths had been brought 
home to him overwhelmingly. 
His town life was insipid, his 
daily business violently repugnant 
to him, and becoming more and 
more so in its dry mechanical 
routine. The effort to throw his 
energies into this channel was no 
invigorating exercise, but a dis- 
torting exhausting strain, aimless 
in his case as convict labour. 
There was no outcome that he 
saw, no reconciliation. For the 
pleasures by the wayside that can 
make mere money-getting lives 
tolerable he did not care, except 
for one, and for that one he cared 
a great deal too passionately to 
accept it as the pastime ofan ama- 
teur dabbler. You cannot serve 
Art and mammon. 

Utterly unsatisfied with himself 
in his present capacity, unchanged 
and undivided in his ambitions, 
such was his frame of mind when 
Sir Francis made him the offer. 
Norbert felt as if it would cost him 
less or nothing now to make the 
crowning effort, pass the Rubicon, 
turn his back finally on his father’s 
house, and follow the call. The 
ice with Colonel Alleyne had 
been broken at all events. As 
for his mother and the girls, he 
persuaded himself that even his 
absence could hardly make things 
worse or Greywell more ofa prison. 











For himself the sacrifice of wealth 
was no sacrifice at all. He was 
entirely indifferent to luxuries. 
Never in his secret daydreams 


had he 
‘ Breakfasted off rosewood, 

Smoked through silver-mounted pipes,’ 
and so forth. He would have 
been perfectly content to scrimp 
in a garret, provided the garret 
had a piano in it. Then he was 
only twenty-two ; plenty of time 
before him to make himself a 
name. So let him grasp this 
golden opportunity and rejoice in 
it. 

Only— 

Were those really tears in 
Cressida’s eyes last night ? 

It is very possible to entertain 
and nourish a growing hope in 
one’s heart for long and never 
recognise it. When Norbert had 
started on his walk yesterday, he 
had not had the remotest inten- 
tion of saying te Cressida what he 
did say when the moment came.” 

It was she who, by that new 
and indefinable infusion of tender- 
ness into her manner, had brought 
commotion into his mind. Some- 
thing there had stirred, slightly, 
it is true, but warning of the force 
heaving beneath, that only asked 
leave to break through and carry 
ail before it. 

But these were night thoughts, 
and when morning dawned his 
buoyant hopes, the marvellous 
exhilaration that had sprung up 
so suddenly, seemed fictitious out 
of measure. Could anything be 
more baseless? He saw things in 
a chillier, truer perspective. 

Sunday was popularly known 
as Doomsday in the Greywell 
household. Colonel Alleyne was 
always in a bad temper before 
nightfall. Morning service at Lul- 
lington Church was the event of 
the day. It was a sleepy service, 
and seemed to grow sleepier every 
week. The length of the after- 
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noon appeared preternatural until 
the bell rang for the nondescript 
meal, which was a Sunday institu- 
tion in the family, and which, 
though by no means inviting in 
itself, was always hailed with joy, 
coming as a sign that the day was 
nearly at an end. 

Morning church, longer even 
than usual, completed the sober- 
ing process on Norbert, and gave 
him ample time for reflection. 

The last two years had made a 
great change in him. Cressida 
was sensible of that, last night 
when she found herself face to 
face with the vacillating, boy 
grown strong, and proud, and 
nerved by the concentrated energy 
of one just about to take a resolu- 
tion of moment that must colour 
his whole life. Other confidant 
he had none; not even to Fan 
had he mentioned Professor Mat- 
thison’s proposal. He knew how 
her heart would leap at it, just as 
his had done; knew that she 
would say, ‘Go, at all costs !’ and 
that Cressida’s unspoken ‘ Stay !’ 
and the echo it awoke in his own 
renegade will, would, to her, be 
absolutely incomprehensible. 

By the afternoon he was firmly 
convinced that the moment’s para- 
dise of yesterday was only a mad 
dream. Diffidence, despondency, 
self-contempt, told him it must be. 
He began composing a perfectly 
matter-of-fact letter to Cressida, 
telling her that he had quite made 
up his mind to profit by Sir 
Francis’s offer, dwelling only on 
the bright side of the picture, but 
saying he would like her sanction, 
as his best friend and counsellor. 

As he sat poring over this com- 
position in the schoolroom, the 
unwonted. sounds of footsteps on 
the gravel outside attracted his 
ear. 

‘O, mercy!’ said Fan, as the 
door-bell rang. ‘ It must be some 
bad news; nobody would come 
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here-for anything else on Sunday ;’ 
and she rushed to the window 
and opened it. 

‘Are the Miss Alleynes at 
home? said Cressida’s voice at 
the front-door inquiringly. 

‘As if the Miss Alleynes were 
ever abroad on Sunday after- 
noons !’ commented Fan contemp- 
tuously, darting out of the room 
into the hall in time to hear the 
servant's reply, ‘ Yes, miss,’ given 
in the tone of one imparting a 
pleasant surprise. 

‘J’m at home ! cried Fan, rush- 
ing out in high glee and catching 
hold of Cressida, who, with her 
father, had just come from Lul- 
lington Church and the charity 
sermon. ‘Papa’s in the study. 
Show Mr. Landon in.’ Then, as 


the door closed on the gentlemen, 
she added, ‘ Mamma has her Sun- 
day headache, and is lying down. 
Jeanie and Millie are in the draw- 
ing-room. 


Let them find us out. 
You come to the schoolroom—do.’ 

Nothing loth, Cressida suffered 
herself to be carried off into chaos, 
where she was at home. 

How picturesque the disordered 
room became when she stepped 
into it! Just as she might have 
sat for Harmony when at the or- 
gan in the church, she now stood 
up like the model of the fair Ladie 
of an old English ballad. There 
were several possible heroine-types 
in Cressida, as in all the loveliest 
faces. As usual, art had its share 
in the picture. The nice folds 
her dress took, as if by preference, 
its freshness and piquancy ; the 
little boots, that seemed never to 
get shabby ; the sound gloves,— 
one and all were a wonder and 
puzzle to Fan, who tried her 
clothing very severely. 

Now Cressida had come on pur- 
pose to signify to Norbert her ad- 
vice that he should do the precise 
thing which he was setting down 
as his intention in the letter he 


was making up; which letter, 
when he saw her, went promptly 
out of his head. 

‘Papa and I have come here to 
beg for some tea,’ observed Cres- 
sida. ‘ Were you practising, Nor- 
bert? He was writing on the 
piano, the only available table in 
the room. 

‘No such luck,’ returned Fan 
grimly, forhim, ‘ Don’t you know 
the piano’s dumb on Sundays? 
Not that papa himself objects to 
that innocent amusement, but he 
won’t let us play because of the 
servants. I hope ours are pro- 
perly grateful for all that we do 
or leave undone on account of 
their morals. Lucky for me that 
books make no noise, and I can 
read what I please at all times 
and seasons without the servants 
being any the wiser or the fool- 
isher.’ 

Cressida laughed, and asked 
vaguely after Millie and Jeanie. 
For the first time she and Norbert 
felt a shadow of embarrassment 
in each other’s presence. 

‘They've gone to straighten 
their hair,’ said Fan, the inexor- 
able, ‘and put on fresh collars, I 
expect.’ In fact, Sunday callers 


‘being almost unheard of at Grey- 


well, Cressida had surprised the 
Miss Alleynes no neater than they 
should be. ‘It'll take them some 
little time. Are you hungry, Cres- 
sida? 

‘Very,’ said Cressida. ‘ Why? 

‘I warn you we sha’n’t get five- 
o’clock tea before six, because of 
the servants. They go to after- 
noon church, and take an uncon- 
scionable time walking home. I 
know, though. Walnuts! Come 
along ! 

There was a famous tree in the 
field at the bottom of the garden, 
and this move was a little ruse on 
Fan’s part to keep Cressida as 
long as possible to Norbert and 
herself. The ‘dodge’ was per- 














The trio at the 


fectly successful. 
point where the big tree stood 


were invisible from the house, 
and they all began fumbling in 
the grass for the sparsely-fallen 
fruit. 

* You'll spoil your gloves,’ quoth 
Fan considerately. 

*They’re common ones,’ said 
Cressida ; ‘you'll spoil your hands.’ 

* Not much to spoil there,’ said 
Fan cheerfully. ‘I didn’t pay for 
them either, and sha’n’t be expect- 
ed to buy new ones, whatever 
happens to these.’ 

For several minutes they all 
seemed deep in the fascinating 
occupation of turning up nutshells 
among the decaying leaves, each 
exploring a different piece of 
ground. 

Choosing a moment when Fan 
was ata safe distance, Norbert 
came up to pour his handful of 
fruit into the basket which Cres- 
sida held. 

‘When shall I see you again? 
she asked, with a gentle signifi- 
cance. 

* At Christmas, I suppose.’ 

* Not till then? with an impa- 
tient sigh. 

‘By that time it must be de- 
cided,’ said Norbert, speaking 
low, that Fan, who was approach- 
ing, should not overhear. ‘ If I do 
nothing, the matter decides itself. 
Sir Francis goes without me. And 
I see that if I put off the step now, 
the more difficult it will become, 
impossible at last. I think the 
Tsar gets worse and worse every 
year.’ 

* So he does,’ said Fan, who had 
come up in time for the last sen- 
tence, and chimed in instantly. 
‘Have you heard, Cressida? Last 
night we were treated to ever 
such a row; and all about no- 
thing at all, as nine out of ten 
rows are. It’s a shocking waste 
of tissue and nerve-force on every- 
body’s part. Ah, if J were the 
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father of a family—’ But here the 
others broke in with a burst of 
laughter, the girl stopped, with an 
eloquent nod that finished her 
sentence, and returned to the wal- 
nut hunt. Gradually the other 
two edged away. 

‘Have you decided—have you 
thought more what you shall do? 
said Cressida pressingly. 

Her voice, her intonation, her 
look, all acted upon Norbert with 
that sweet, persuasive influence 
that forces a mind to turn itself 
inside out. 

‘How can I? he said, with an 
abrupt vehemence that took her 
aback. 

‘ Norbert ! she murmured half 
pleadingly. 

Both (Fan had providentially 
disappeared altogether) were bend- 
ing down as if to grope for the 
buried nuts. Cressida raised her 
head and met his eyes. ‘I love you, 
I love you!’ was written all over 
Norbert’s face as he proceeded with 
a particularly sober, matter of fact, 
and wise speech, proving that he 
was in a difficult pass, that the wis- 
dom of such an exceptional move 
as he was contemplating depend- 
ed on his obtaining exceptional 
success, and that strong liking 
would hardly justify it unless he 
were sure he had strong talent. 

‘If you doubt that now,’ said 
Cressida, ‘ you will not long.’ 

Of course he knew that if he 
remained mewed up in the bank 
his health and spirits, his whole 
self, would suffer ; nothing could 
save him from becoming a con- 
firmed social failure, nothing ex- 
cept— Norbert hated himself for 
his want of eloquence. What a 
store of words should he have 
poured out now ! 

They were not needed to tell 
Cressida how matters stood. She 
knew she was being called upon 
to dictate the watchword of a life. 

Again it gratified her amour- 
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propre ; she would have liked to 
prolong the moment, to taste the 
pleasure before taking up the bur- 
den of responsibility. 

‘Dear Norbert,’ she said, put- 
ting her hand on his arm, and 
speaking more gravely than she 

often did, ‘I think you should 
certainly not say “ No” to Pro- 
fessor Matthison in a hurry. It 
involves so much. Surely he can 
wait a little while—till Christmas, 
Give yourself time to make 
quite sure what you ought to do. 
Because, Norbert, am I worth the 
sacrifice of the thing you love 
best ? 

* Not best, not best !’ muttered 
Norbert impulsively. 

He had turned very pale. The 
faintest, most delicate smile hover- 
ed on Cressida’s lips. ' 

‘Are you quite sure?’ she re- 
peated playfully. 

Before Norbert could speak, a 
rattling shower of nuts from 
above pattered down on their 
necks and startled them out of 
their sweet everythings. A merry 
laugh overhead followed. They 
looked up; and lo! there was Fan 
perched on a branch of the wal- 
nut-tree. 

‘It’s so jolly up here,’ she 
shouted. ‘ You've no notion. Oxy- 
gen to any amount, and such a 
view right over the house. I see 
the Lullington young men with 
their proposing coats on, taking 
their Sunday walks, each with his 
bright particular young woman on 
his arm. What geese they do look, 
spooning !’ 

But for the love-making going 
on immediately under her eyes, 
Fan was totally blind. So true is 
it that one can look at an object 
without seeing it, if one looks in 
the wrong way. 





CHAPTER III. 


LAST JULY. 


Just as a sceptic, who has once 
seen a ghost, or a miracle, or 
some trick of clairvoyance or mes- 
merism, looks back with a queer, 
mixed feeling on the moment 
when the evidence of his senses 
seemed flatly to contradict the 
creed of his soul, so now, to Cres- 
sida, appears a past scene in her 
life as a glimpse into the mys- 
teries of natural magic. 

It is just five months to-day 
since—she often recalls the inci- 
dent for the sake of the sequel 
—Cressida had a rare surprise. 

She had a virtuous-industrious 
fit upon her that day, and had 
just returned from the school 
where, for the last hour, her 
scholars had been strongly im- 
pressing upon her, in their several 
ways, the necessity for an instant 
reform in English spelling, and 
now she sat sewing brown-paper 
covers on some tracts that her 
father wanted for distribution. 
H{er head was running, as if by 
way of contrast, on some lines she 
had been reading the day before : 

* Another world! 
And why this world, this common world, 
to be 

A makeshift, a mere foil, how fair soever, 
To some fine life to come?’ 

Perhaps it was only through some 
insight into ‘ earth’s immortalities’ 
that Cressida, for one, had the 
chance to gain hope or intelligence 
of higher things. 

Sunk in her thoughts she never 
heard the house door-bell when 
presently it rang, and the first 
hint she got that a visitor was at 
hand was from the entrance of a 
well-meaning but nervous parlour- 
maid, obviously flurried at being 
surprised in morning négligée, 
and pronouncing some impossible 
name, of which nothing was to be 
made. 
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Cressida started up in confu- 
sion, for the rustling of silk in 
the passage outside had suddenly 
put her out of conceit with her 
pretty cotton gown, and her hands 
were dusty; that was thanks to 
the tracts. A lady sailed in, and 
Cressida, for a moment, forgot 
everything in her surprise. 

‘What! Elise de Saumarez?’ 
with the little half-theatrical tone 
and gesture that came naturally to 
her sometimes. 

* My darling Cressida ! 

A lively but rather ostentatious 
embrace followed. Mrs. de Sau- 
marez and her darling Cressida 
were but slightly acquainted. 
Their intimacy, which only was a 
few months old, had been formed 
in the course of a few days which 
they chanced to spend at a coun- 
try house, where both had gone 
down for a ball. There was, 
moreover, more than twenty years 
difference in their ages; but Mrs. 
de Saumarez had impressed Crés- 
sida favourably from the first, by 
her clever toilettes, and afterwards 
by her powers of conversation. 

There might be a latent affinity 
somewhere asserting itself. At 
all events Cressida was speedily 
taken with a certain liking and 
admiration, seasoned with envy, 
for the epicurean, life-enjoying 
widow, upon whom four at least 
of the seven ages sat so lightly. 
The widow’s ways, indeed, seldom 
failed to exact for her that confi- 
dence and deference due to supe- 
rior social skill and address, prac- 
tical intelligence, and knowledge 
of the world; and over Cressida 
they soon came to acquire a rather 
demonic sway. 

‘Cressida alone!’ she ejaculated, 
deliberately beginning a round of 
inspection of the room and furni- 
ture, waiving ceremony with an 
assurance that would have struck 
the girl as ill-bred, had she not 
been so taken up with an annoy- 


ing dread of what Elise would 
think ofthe homely, conventional 
parsonage,—Elise, whose little 
town nest in Mayfair, where Cres- 
sida had spent a couple of days 
not long ago, was grace and ele- 
gance illustrated. The tasteful 
house-decorations, the treasure of 
books and pictures and rarities, 
mostly presents from the artists, 
authors, or enterprising travellers 
of the day (for Elise knew every- 
body, and was one of those whom 
great men delight to honour ina 
small way), would rise before 
her now in grotesque contrast, as 
Mrs. de Saumarez went round, 
explaining, as she did so, how she 
chanced to be in the neighbour- 
hood, on a flying visit to an old 
friend in Lullington. 

‘What are you doing?’ she 
said curiously, taking up with her 
finger and thumb one of the little 
paper books which Cressida fondly 
hoped to have been concealed by 
the sofa-cushion. Bill Sikes’s 
Conversion, told by Himself,’ she 
read aloud. 

Both burst out laughing. This 
was not the species of literature 
they had been used to read toge- 
ther and discuss. 

‘Is this how you spend your 
time ? she asked comically. 

‘You see that it is,’ said Cres- 
sida expressively. ‘QO, I assure 
you that I am—can be—very 
good ; and as Elise raised her 
eyebrows incredulously, she con- 
tinued, ‘I really work in the parish 
quite hard sometimes; ask papa. 
I teach in the school, and the 
curate says I get the boys on much 
faster than he can. Then I've a 
number of old women on my 
visiting-list, and knit them petti- 
coats for Christmas presents.’ 

‘And attend to the outside, at 
least, of these little books,’ said 
Elise, laying down the tract care- 
fully. ‘I admire you, Cressida, 
and take the good character you 
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give of yourself. Perhaps I ought 
to think twice before I offer to 
carry you away from all these 
good works.’ 

‘Carry me away!’ repeated 
Cressida, amazed. 

‘Not permanently,’ said Elise, 
laughing ; ‘that’s a heavier re- 
sponsibility than even I should be 
prepared to undertake. Cressida, 
will you come with me to Switzer- 
land ? 

* Of course I will,’ Cressida ex- 
claimed, starting up, her eyes, her 
face, brightening suddenly. ‘0, 
how delightful of you to think of 
it! Tell me everything, you dear, 
dear creature f 

‘It’s a very short story. My 
doctor has ordered me away. I’ve 
been overworking myself this 
season, it appears. Late hours, 
heated rooms, too many little 
dinners, gay suppers, and so on. 
Moderation is becoming impossi- 
ble nowadays. My friends tell 
me I’m going off, growing thin, 
and look at least forty!’ Cressida 
tried to appear politely concerned, 
and as if she did not know that 
Elise, in so doing, would be look- 
ing under herage. ‘They prescribe 
Switzerland, the “playground of 
Europe,” and, besides, the Con- 
valescent Home for Europeans 
who break down under the high 
pressure and competition of modern 
society. And I should like to 
take you. I shall consider it a fa- 
vour on your part if you'll let me.’ 

‘It is so good of you!’ said 
Cressida effusively. 

‘No, it is not,’ said Mrs. de 
Saumarez, who affected free 
thought and plain speech to the 
extreme of cynicism. ‘1 never 
take credit for what I don’t de- 
serve. If I were to advertise for 
a “lady companion,” I should 
have to pay her expenses, just as 
I wish to pay yours, and I should 
get no amusement out of her— 
feel her a clog half the time. If 


I joined a friend going on her own 
account like myself, we should 
probably never agree, and come 
back enemies for life. But I like 
you; and you, whether or not you 
like me, will be so glad of the 
change that perhaps you won't be 
in a hurry to quarrel.’ Elise’s 
effrontery always inspired Cressida 
with a certain respect for the 
moral courage this quasi-brutal 
candour seemed to imply. ‘ Now, 
dear, will you come?’ 

‘Will I! said Cressida, accord- 
ing her friend a perfectly spon- 
taneous embrace this time. ‘If 
only papa—’ 

‘What! Has papa a voice in 
the matter? said Elise, with ma- 
licious surprise. ‘Can you not 
manage him better than that? He 


‘mustn’t object.’ 


‘If he does,’ said Cressida, ‘ I'll 
do something desperate—get up a 
cough, paint my cheeks white, and 
coax arising young doctor I know 
at Lullington to prescribe moun- 
tain air for me.’ 

Any such manceuvres proved 
unnecessary. Poor Mr. Landon 
was most unselfishly delighted. 
He was the last man to wish his 
daughter to be moped. On the 
contrary, he always liked her to 
have plenty of amusement; and 
he never could understand why 
she pined for Sorrento, where 
there were no balls, or dinners, or 
garden-parties, or archery - meet- 
ings, or social diversions of any 
sort to compare with the dissipa- 
tions Lullington afforded. But 
then women are so perverse. 

Cressida, never robust, had 
lately been drooping a little, and 
this tour every one agreed was the 
right thing at the right moment. 
As for Cressida, she voted her 
friend a trump-card worth more 
than all the kings of hearts and 
diamonds in the pack. Who, she 
thought gaily, would not be, like 
Elise, a rich widow, and perfectly 

















Mrs. de Saumarez had no 
children, and her family cares 
were summed up in a stepson, 
Alec,—her husband’s only child 
by a former marriage,—an officer 
in the army, and at present in 


free ? 


India. For the rest, it was her 
avowed maxim that life’s cares 
should be written in sand, its joys 
in stone, 

A fortnight later they were off, 
and busy improving their ac- 
quaintance. Elise, under the 
trying ordeal of that extraordinary 
protraction of the vis-d-vis rela- 
tionship which such travelling in- 
volves, proved herself an excep- 
tionably tolerable companion. 
True, she was a little given in 
company to patronising Cressida, 
which annoyed the latter, and a 
good deal given in company to 
monopolising the attention of the 
male element, which annoyed her 
secretly even more. On the other 
hand, in a ¢ée-d-téte, Elise was 
always diverting, and her conver- 
sation, for Cressida, ‘combined 
instruction with amusement’ in a 
remarkable manner. For in the 
philosophy of fashion, and certain 
important branches of social 
science, naturally ill-understood 
by reformers, theorists, and purely 
literary people, Elise was a rare 
adept—a kind of Parisian Solo- 
mon. What hearty laughs, what 
whimsical arguments and specula- 
tions, they indulged in together ! 
What curious utopias and experi- 
ments in living were discussed 
between them—within four ears ! 
What game they made of their 
fellow - travellers, directly the 
latter's backs were turned! Elise 
had a very genius for extracting 
fun for herself from the most 
stupid people, the most trivial in- 
cidents, and scruples of any sort 
were to her unknown. 

She was a woman in whom one 
good quality, tact, had to do duty, 
and did it ably, for the cardinal 
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virtues, in most of which she was 
radically wanting. She had the 
honesty of a Machiavelli, the 
modesty of a trooper, the charity 
of Mephistopheles ; but then she 
had tact, and as she preferred not 
to shock the greater sensitiveness 
of her fellow-creatures by word or 
deed, she seldom erred in this 
respect, and passed in general for 
a model woman and widow, and 
a remarkably benevolent person. 

Cressida, falling in readily with 
her tone, had led Elise into pre- 
suming entirely on their mutual 
inward sympathy, and she was 
frankness itself with her new 
friend. Cressida, looking back on 
all this, laughs, but blushes also 
at the thought of things she was 
led on to say, and which might 
well lead Elise to hail her as a 
kindred, cynical spirit. But also 
to this, the first part of their 
journey, she seldom recurs; she 
does not recollect it vividly ; her 
thoughts fly rather to the sequel, 
which swamped the rest in her 
impressions. 

They had been travelling by 
leisurely stages across the Bernese 
Oberland. Elise had no taste for 
untrodden peaks and unfrequented 
valleys, where you get a large 
appetite and ncthing to satisfy it, 
and primitive hotels so dull that 
any Caliban would be welcome 
for company. It was with an 
effort that she made up her mind 
to a mild ascent to a popular 
mountain resort, lovely among the 
loveliest, but accessible in a chaise 
a porteurs. 

But once there, she declared she 
was charmed with the inn and 
the spot, and professed an inten- 
tion to stay some weeks. Now 
as she had said this at every other 
attractive halting-place through- 
out the journey, and never failed 
to change her mind within forty- 
eight hours, Cressida did not attach 
much weight to the remark. A 
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week of rainy weather, however, 
kept them prisoners by force; and 
by the end of that time Elise 
found herself so comfortably set- 
tled that she remained voluntarily 
a fixture, and decided to make 
Almenwald their head-quarters 
until their time came for flitting 
_ home again. 

Cressida acquiesced, indiffer- 
ently. She was enjoying herself, 
she felt certain, though perhaps 
rather less than she had expected, 
or not in the way that she had 
expected. Out of the scenery 
she got less enjoyment than, as 
it seemed to her, she ought and 
might. Here the companionship 
of Mrs. de Saumarez was fatal to 
ideal pleasure. True, Elise pro- 
fessed a great partiality for the 
mountains, talked of them seve- 
rally by pet names and familiarly 
as if they were her protégés or 
intimate friends. But that the 


proper study of mankind is man 


was a truth she could never lose 
sight of for a moment; thus, to 
her, the meanest tourist that came, 
stared, and went was more sug- 
gestive and weleome—if only as a 
source of ridicule—than the whole 
Oberland chain, or the course of 
the Lutschine or Aletsch glacier. 
Cressida, with all her addiction 
to chit-chat, did tire occasionally 
of cutting up one party after 
another, noting the vulgarities and 
absurdities, bad French and Ger- 
man and marvellous toilettes 
into which poor human nature 
may be betrayed. It was a great 
relief sometimes to slip away, if 
only for five minutes, from her 
companion, stroll a few steps from 
the inn, and withakind of rebound 
let the poetical element of her na- 
ture have its way. Then she could 
revel in the artificial paradise of 
imagination, feel a mysterious affin- 
ity with a fir-tree, an avalanche, 
a snow-peak, agentian flower. But, 
when in the midst of this prime 
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pleasure, one of those eternal uni- 
versal pleasures that make the 
whole world kin, she would hear 
Mrs. de Saumarez calling shrilly, 

‘ Cressida, Cressida, come here! 
Where are you wandering to? JI 
y a du nouveau, ma chere.’ 

With a petulant movement, 
and a helpless ‘I am not her lady- 
companion,’ Cressida, her chain 
of thought broken, went to join 
her friend and hear all about the 
latest arrivals, the fussy papas, 
fat mammas, sheepish young men, 
masculine young women, all of 
whom Elise delighted to satirise. 
There was nobody at the inn 
worth anything but slaughtering, 
she decided. Cressida agreed with 
herthere ; but ofthe game, in itself, 
of ‘slaughter my neighbour,’ she 


‘was the first to tire. 


A sunshiny morning had 
brought a general exodus. All left 
butthemselves. Theafternoon was 
showery ; and once more Cressida 
found herself a fixture in the 
hotel sitting-room, poring in des- 
peration over stale newspapers. 
She read and re-read sensational 
accounts of recent Alpine acci- 
dents, ran her eye for the twenti- 
eth time over lists of travellers 
entered at the sundry hotels in 
divers countries more or less re- 
mote. Towards evening the sky 
cleared again, and Cressida wearied 
to death of imprisonment and sit- 
ting still. Elise was safe up-stairs 
in her room. Cressida suddenly 
perceived that the opposite peaks 
were taking delicious colours in 
the fading sunlight. If she walks 
a few hundred yards beyond the 
hotel along the mountain-side, she 
will get a still grander panorama, 
and have it all to herself. With- 
out even waiting to get her hat, 
she made her escape hastily and 
slipped out. 

In this valley the wanderer 
breaks boldly into the heart of 
Alpine privacy. Cressida has gone 
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only a little way, but already the 
undulating slopes have hidden the 
hotel and the half dozen chdlets 
of which the settlement she has 
left behind consists. Then she 
comes to a standstill, looking down 
the deep, narrow, precipitous 
valley. It is like a gigantic cre- 
vasse, a slit in the mountains; 
and across it, directly facing her, 
stands the close line of lofty snow- 
peaks that seem to shut out the 
world and the sky—the Maiden, 
the Monk, and the Ogre. 

These heights opposite are 
barren and rugged indeed, but 
not so the grass-grown slope where 
she stands. A sweet scent comes 
from patches of clover and vetches 
planted here and there ; the deli- 
cate grass of Parnassus springs up 
around her feet ; ferns, mosses, and 
lichensinnumerable break through 
the crevices of the half-buried 
boulders of rock that stud the hill- 
side. 

But, as if seeking a foil to this 
calm beauty, Cressida’s thoughts 
have flown back to the tragical 
story she had just been reading 
in Galignani of an accident— 
was it an accident!—which was 
stated to have ‘thrown a gloom 
over Chamounix.’ Only a young 
man who had lost his life in those 
parts under circumstances that 
made his fate appear self-sought. 
But the absence of any apparent 
motive made such a step incredible 
in the eyes of some people, though 
not to such curious inquirers as 
Cressida and Elise. 

‘Poor fool! said the latter, 
when she read ; ‘he had always 
the moon to ery for.’ 

‘Was he a fool? thought 
Cressida. ‘If these unsatisfied 
wishes, high thoughts we cannot 
realise, be incurable and intoler- 
able, is there any escape but one— 
euthanasia?’ 

The tedium vite of a young 
Jady of twenty-two hardly expects 


to meet with anything but a smile 
and a contempt, not loud but 
deep, for a girl’s senseless chi- 
merical longings for she knows 
not what, her vague dissatisfaction 
she knows not why. 

At least Cressida’s habit of 
mind drove her to require from 
herself a positive reason for every- 
thing in her, even her disgusts. 
She hated her life and despised 
herself, yet felt unable to regener- 
ate things in general or Cressida 
Landon in particular. She was 
beginning to have a conviction 
that she would never know any- 
thing better than fragments and 
beginnings, abortive in the main, 
a taste of this and a snatch of 
that, half experiences that left 
her as far as ever from an approach 
to the ideal of awoman’s existence. 
She had gone on thus, led by her 
restless curiosity to try various 
types in turn—play Dorcas in the 
parish one week, the girl of the 
period with friends in London 
the next, Lydia White the next, 
Lydia Languish the next; and 
now, beholding everything she 
had tried, she saw that it was 
very bad indeed. 

She was only a weak girl, but 
wise men have reached the same 
pitfall by a more circuitous route, 
and the enemy betraying them is 
much the same—an inability of 
the moral nature to keep at the 
higher level of the intellectual, 
complicated in Cressida’s case by 
her delicate, sensitive, feminine 
organism. 

She had been standing—how 
long she hardly knew—on a ledge 
overhanging the slope, gazing 
down into the ravine beneath— 
so deep it was, that the stream 
winding through seemed a mere 
silver thread—rather enjoying 
the precarious sensation, and not 
in the least dizzy. This was not 
the sort of thing that turned her 
head. 
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‘Excuse me, I think perhaps 
you do not know that you are 
standing in a very unsafe posi- 
tion.’ 

A manly voice, speaking in a 
tone of polite insistance. Look- 
ing round, Cressida saw her in- 
terlocutor ; a stranger, an Alpine 


climber by his garb, and the 
genuine article probably, she 
thought—for his was not the 


dapper, got-up, semi-courier-like 
style that suggests a stage Alpiner, 
but the well-approved stamp ofthe 
unpretentious, quiet, roughly but 
thoroughly equipped British peak- 
hunter. Witha rapid glance she 
had taken his measure, taken it 
favourably, somehow—the mea- 
sure of a forcible, significant, and 
not unpleasing personality. She 
did not, however, choose to take 
his hint, and move from her sta- 
tion immediately. 

*O, I am never giddy, thank 
you,’ she said, smiling. 

‘If your head is quite safe, your 
feet are not,’ he persisted ; ‘the 
ground is most insecure after the 
rains. You are standing on a 
stone that looks loosened already ; 
it might give way any moment. 
And then—well, there are rocks 
and shrubs to catch hold of below; 
you might save yourself, of course, 
or— 

‘Or I might not,’ finished Cres- 
sida quietly, taking rather a firmer 
stand, not from fresh nervousness, 
but thinking it more gracious. Her 
deliberate rashness seemed to im- 
press and annoy the traveller. She 
perceived this, and a mischievous 
impulse tempted her to provoke 
him further by her obstinacy. 

‘ Have you heard that there was 
a fatal accident of the sort the 
other day at Chamounix, where I 
was staying, as it happened? he 
urged, rather peremptorily. 

‘Yes,’ said Cressida; ‘I read 
the account. I was just thinking 
about it.’ 
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‘Have you set your heart on 
following that wretched French- 
man’s example 

‘It was done on purpose, then ? 
said Cressida inquiringly. 

He hesitated. ‘ Nobody knew, 
or ever will know, exactly how it 
happened.’ 

She smiled oddly. He stood 
irresolute, anything but anxious 
to prolong the dialogue—ethe ad- 
venture rather bored him—but 
feeling not quite clear whether 
the young lady were in her right 
mind or not, and therefore whe- 
ther he could be justified in leav- 
ing her to commit whatever ab- 
surdity the fit should prompt. 

‘What can have driven him to 
do it? she said, 

‘,What mostly drives people to 
suicide, 1 suppose—egotism.’ 

Cressida looked up at him with 
a puzzled expression. 

‘But how? That self-love 
should lead one to destroy oneself 
seems very strange; sounds like a 
paradox, surely.’ 

‘I mean,’ he said, with an ink- 
ling that a little sermonising here 
might do no harm, ‘that unless 
the individual is entirely wrapped 
up in himself, he never need want 
for sufficient outside interest and 
pleasure to reconcile him to the 
drudgery of existence. So long 
as he can feel with other people 
and care at all about them, there 
will always be enough left to live 
for.’ 

Cressida, whilst he was speak- 
ing, had, almost unconsciously, 
shifted her footing, and now stood 
on firm ground. The tourist, 
pleased with the effect of his first 
sermon, and satisfied that the 
damsel was not seriously meditat- 
ing suicide, raised his cap and 
passed on. But still mindful of 
that eerie look he had seen in her 
eyes at first, when he had gone a 
few steps he stopped, glancing 
back as if involuntarily. 




















‘ Don’t be afraid,’ said Cressida, 
laughing outright this time ; ‘ it 
is quite true that at the moment 
when you spoke to me | was 
speculating upon that disagreeable 
subject. But I only came out to 
enjoy the sunset on the moun- 
tains.’ 

‘What a very strange way of 
enjoying it !’ he ejaculated, coming 
to a standstill. 

‘ Ah, but there something comes 
in that I cannot help: 1 think it 
is the contrast, the overwhelming 
contrast between the splendour 
and freshness of all this,’ pointing 
to the grand Alpine landscape, 
‘and the ridiculous pettiness and 
sameness of one’s own life, that 
might so madden one as to make 
one wish to throw away the last 
altogether,’ she replied, in desper- 
ation and apology. 

‘I fail utterly to see the force 
of that,’ he replied provokingly. 
‘ You mean, then, that you would 
prefer all scenery to be tame and 
flat, for fear it should put you out 
of conceit with your house and 
home ? 

Cressida was easily worsted in 
anargument. She answered only 
by an appealing little smile, which 
struck him at the moment 
as rather affected. His own 
countenance changed slightly ; he 
smiled too, but less agreeably, 
lifted his cap, and went on his 
way. 
‘ Atall events, I’ve relieved his 
fears as to the chances of coming 
in for a second Alpine tragedy to- 
night,’ thought Cressida mirth- 
fully, following him with her eyes 
as he went. 

It was soon time for her to re- 
turn to the hotel herself. When 
she reéntered the sitting-room, 
there sat her Alpiner, in brisk 
conversation with Elise de Sauma- 
rez, who had just come down- 
stairs, and both were so busy giv- 
ing each other a gay, glad recog- 
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nition, that neither took notice of 
Cressida’s entrance. 

‘Well met on the Weissberg,’ 
Elise was saying. ‘I knew you 
were disporting yourself some- 
where in these latitudes, Mr. 
Halliday, but I never think of 
looking out for you anywhere be- 
neath the level of eternal snow.’ 

‘A great mistake. As ifa man’s 
next thought, when he has got to 
the top of a mountain, was not 
how to get down again as quickly 
as he possibly can.’ 

‘What new peaks have you 
been violating? Shall we hear 
next season of the Stefano Pass or 
the Cima Halliday ?’ 

‘You know I gave up that sort 
of thing long ago. I’ve been up 
nothing higher than an ant-hill 
for many years.’ 

They talked on thus fluently, 
like people in the habit of playing 
verbal battledore and shuttlecock 
together, and for some while, till 
Cressida began to grow impatient 
and to wonder if she had sud- 
denly become invisible. At last 
Elise, seeming all at once to per- 
ceive her presence, turned to ber, 
saying blandly, 

* Cressida, this is my old friend 
Mr. Stephen Halliday, whom you 
must haveoften heard me speak of, 
or at all events quote,’ she said, 
with a side smile at him. ‘ Now, 
Mr. Halliday, let me introduce 
you to Miss Landon. She and I 
deserve to get a first prize at your 
next University Examinations for 
women. For we have been travel- 
ling together for three weeks and 
not quarrelled yet.’ 

He bowed, with a ready smile 
at Cressida, saying, 

‘But, Mrs. de Saumarez, your 
friend and I have not waited for 
an introduction.’ 

‘The Jungfrau introduced us,’ 
said Cressida, laughing. 

Elise looked puzzled—she dis- 
liked being puzzled. 
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‘What! Do you mean that you 
have met before?’ 

‘ Half an hour ago. I ventured 
to warn Miss Landon off what I 
thought was treacherous ground.’ 

‘That's right,’ Elise rejoined 
philosophically. ‘You will be very 
good friends, I know. Don’t tell 
me, Mr. Halliday, that you are off 
to-morrow up the Finster Aar or 
the Schreckhorn, or on some neck- 
or-nothing excursion from which, 
humanly speaking, we cannot 
reasonably hope to see you return 
alive.’ 

‘You ought to know me well 
enough,’ he retorted, with a signi- 
ficant thrust at Cressida, ‘to be 
sure that, however little value I 
may set upon my neck, I have no 
fancy for risking it to get rid of 
my ennui.’ 

Elise congratulated herself that, 
for that evening at least, they 
would not want for the staff of 
amusement. Other travelling 
parties had arrived, and the con- 
versation became general, Elise 
and Mr. Halliday taking the lead- 
ing parts. Cressida, who preferred 
to be first or nowhere, retired to 
the post of a mere listener, which 
struck her as more irksome than 
usual that night. What amends 
she could make to herself she did, 
by criticising Mr. Halliday with 
the utmost severity, multiplying 
unflattering comments as fast 
as she could,—modifying them, 
however, as fast as made. He 
was ugly, yes, at first sight. But 
it was, so to speak, a harmonious 
ugliness—a slightly harsh type 
improved in the stamping in. 
The well-shaped forehead, marked 
eyebrows, steady eye, firm but 
not stiff mouth, all bore the cha- 
racters of thought and intellec- 
tual strength that impart to a face 
an authority over the mere eye- 
pleasure of beauty. Such a face 
will grow, not pall, upon you. 
He liked the sound of his own 


voice, she decided; but then she 
must agree with him there. It 
was a firm, well-pitched voice, not 
loud—an excellent thing in man 
—and evidently well accustomed 
to the exercise of speaking. He 
was too dictatorial and rather 
conscious, and under his guise of 
courteous attention she saw, or 
fancied she divined, a sort of kind- 
ly contempt breaking through. 
Yes, he was conceited; but rather 
by force of underrating his neigh- 
bour than of overrating himself. 
He was ever threatening weaker 
vessels with a set down—a sort of 
flinging of your ignorance in your 
face—fear of which was enough to 
close Cressida’s lips. She could 
not turn off a discomfiture into a 
joke, like Elise, and yet she some- 
times felt that her reason and her 
instinct confuted some of his para- 
doxes, only he had, and she had 
not, the right fencing words. 

Little did Mr. Halliday reck of 
the strict censorship he was un- 
dergoing from that young, slender, 
fragile-looking girl, with the soft 
pale face, prettily-shaped head, 
and downcasteyes—eyes that, when 
lifted, utterly metamorphosed the 
impression conveyed by the coun- 
tenance ; the kitten-like caressable 
softness, the childish delicacy 
of the rounded little nose and 
mobile lips, were merged then in 
an expression surprising from its 
effect. It was like lifting a veil 
and giving a glimpse beneath ofthe 
spirit- beauty, the half-magnetic 
attractiveness of a young witch. 

When he did glance at her, for 
glance at her he did pretty often, 
it was to trace or fancy a resem- 
blance in her to some old Italian 
picture he had seen—Mantegna, 
was it, or Luca Signorelli ; some 
allegorical beauty or portrait-an- 
gel ; that is to say, the likeness of 
some Mantuan Muse or Grace, 
or some seraphic-looking Floren- 
tine. 
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‘Who is this Mr. Halliday? 
Cressida put the question rather 
abruptly, as she was brushing 
her hair in Elise’s room that 
night. 

‘The worst parti in England,’ 
replied the lady suavely. ‘ One of 
those “all or nothing” men, whose 
trumpet everybody is in such a 
hurry to sound, and who seem 
afterwards rather to enjoy holding 
back and making fools of their 
trumpeters. Halliday was quite 
the most distinguished University 
man of his year, raised the great- 
est expectations, and, perhaps, if 
he had lived a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when young men had 
a little imagination, and therefore 
a little more enthusiasm, he might 
have fulfilled them. But in these 
days we are above anything so 
vulgar as ambition. He does not 
care for popularity or notoriety— 
nor will he follow his advantage 
at the expense of his inclinations, 
which lead him to dry literary and 
scientific work of a kind. that 
brings neither gold nor glory for 
the first twenty years. He was 
fellow and tutor of his college and 
so on, and devotes himself a good 
deal to education.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Cressida, ‘I 
should never have taken him for 
the schoolmaster abroad, you 
know—though to be sure our ac- 
quaintance did begin by his scold- 
ing me for standing where the 
ground was slippery.’ 

Elise looked at her with curi- 
osity, then continued : 

‘O, I never meant to tell you 
that Stephen Halliday’s a mere 
prig or pedagogue. If he was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
he has taken lessons in other op- 
position schools since.’ (Cressida 
smiled.) ‘“ Gelebt und geliebet,” for 
instance, and become a member of 
the Alpine Club. Whatever Hal- 
liday engages in, he seems to 
think it due to himself to carry 
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it a step farther than most people. 
He has been over the Knochen- 
drachen Pass— never attempted 
before ; he carried off I forget how 
many improbable prizes and scho- 
larships in the same year; and 
the story goes that that beautiful 
but eccentric Lady Haughmond 
wanted to run away with him, 
and it was with difficulty that he 
dissuaded her. It was quite an 
infatuation on her part, and he 
behaved exceedingly well.’ 

‘What varied accomplishments!’ 
said Cressida, laughing. ‘The list 
sounds quite imposing.’ 

‘Don’t give your heart to him, 
Cressida, unless you will be con- 
tent to get back false change for 
it. I’m sorry to say I consider 
my friend Halliday the most arrant 
flirt in the kingdom.’ 

‘I thought we were agreed,’ 
said Cressida gaily, ‘that for me 
a man is not a man unless he has 
a clear five thousand a year.’ 

Mr. Halliday had not contem- 
plated a long stay at Almenwald ; 
but a rainy spell followed, which 
kept him prisoner waiting for a 
fine day—that never came—to 
make certain mountain-excursions 
in the neighbourhood. 

Three weeks later dry weather 
set in, but found him there still, 
and farther off from leaving than 
when he first came. 

Everybody knows the singular 
rapidity with which people get to 
know each other intimately when 
boxed up under the roof of a Swiss 
hotel. Such intimacies are often 
cheating. One has become so 
thoroughly familiar with the 
goods, so to speak, in the shop- 
window, that one is apt to forget 
that there.are inner stores of cha- 
racter which in most cases it must 
take time to get to know. 

For Cressida, who had plenty of 
penetration of character, those few 
weeks had been marked by the 
steady increase and deepening of 
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that first favourable impression. 
She had often compared herself 
mentally to the fabulous princess 
with such a terribly sharp eye for 
theshortcomings of her suitors, dis- 
missing them summarily one by 
one as too short or too tall, too 
thin or too stout, too wise or too 
foolish, for her taste. All young 
men, she had sometimes thought, 
might be divided into three classes 
—there was first your jeune pre- 
mier, generally good-looking, often 
weak and light-headed, but with 
delicate perceptions that teach 
him the right way to pay his 
addresses; next, your muscular 
‘good fellow,’ the noble savage of 
modern society, the man of few 
words, but who thinks he may be 
heard for his much strength ; and 
thirdly, your man of study and 
culture, generally plain, too often 
conceited and touchy, but inter- 
esting to talk to. And though 
perfectly alive to the attractions 
both of the fine sensibilities of the 
first class, the manliness of the 
second, and the lively minds of 
the third, there was a certain 
pleasure in feeling herself in some 
ways superior to all three. But 
Halliday could not be classed off 
so simply. This compound of 
muscular philosopher and _philo- 
sophical flirt, she must admit, was 
rather rare, quite imposing, as she 
had said. Somehow there was a 
pleasure in acknowledging him un- 
hesitatingly as her superior, a plea- 
sure sweetened by a subtle sense 
that what made this superiority 
so apparent to her was not the 
incalculable distance between his 
man’s wisdom and her mere wo- 
man’s wit, but rather her own 
keenly appreciative power that 
taught her the right value of what 
stupid or narrow-minded girls 
would not know how or why to 
admire. 

Cressida had had too much love 
offered her to be given to imagin- 





ing people at her feet merely be- 
cause she wished to see them 
there. From Mr. Halliday’s man- 
ner to her, she knew quite well 
she had not made the impression 
she would have liked to make. 
He depreciated her politely, 
thought of her as a child, only 
half a rational being ; and though 
he talked to her a good deal and 
on all sorts of subjects, he had a 
provoking air of listening with- 
out attending to what she said. 

‘How do you like Mr. Halli- 
day? said Elise to her one day, 
casually. 

‘O, I like him, said Cressida 
frostily; ‘but really your warn- 
ing was superfluous, quite. Ican 
see the sort of man that he is. 
You say women have made fools 
of themselves for him. I cannot 
understand it. He makes it so 
evident that he despises women 
from the depths of his masculine 
—head.’ 

‘All men do that,’ said Elise 
philosophically ; ‘ it’s only a ques- 
tion of degree.’ 

‘ Well, and this is the superla- 
tive, and I don’t like it,’ said 
Cressida, laughing, and turning 
away. 

‘What do you think of my 
little friend Cressida? Halliday 
was asked, in his turn. ‘ A clever 
girl, is she not ? 

*O, very,’ he replied carelessly. 
For what he had chiefly noticed 
about her was that she had beau- 
tiful eyes. And he continued to 
let the widow monopolise him in 
conversation. 

It was a notable fact that 
though Mrs. de Saumarez was 
past forty, with sandy hair and 
eyelashes, inclined to be stout, 
and without a brilliant gift or ac- 
complishment to boast of, yet 
most men would leave any other 
woman to talk to her. Cressida 
had perceived this before, with a 
little natural irritation, which in 
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this case was becoming sharper 
and sharper. 

Why should not she be every 
bit as entertaining as Elise? Ac- 
cordingly, though against the 
grain in this instance, she threw 
herself into the cynical current in 
which Elise’s flow of soul was 
aptto run. Mr. Halliday’s acqui- 
escence in it, for amusement’s sake, 
Cressida took for approval. She 
forgot herself sometimes; in her 
ambition to say clever things said 
much that she had better not, and 
that she certainly could never 
have made good. For in her 
secret soul there had grown up the 
keenest desire to win some sort of 
admiring notice from this man. 
It piqued her beyond measure 
that whilst Norbert and others 
adored her as a kind of angel of 
light, and others, like Joe Ken- 
nedy, as the most clever and 
interesting of girls, he should have 
nothing for her but the admira- 
tion one might bestow on a pic- 
ture, 

Yet so it was. For Halliday 
had not troubled himself at all 
about her intellect, and had seen 
more faults than beauties in her 
disposition. Hitherto she ap- 
peared to him simply as a pretty 
girl. 

But what a pretty girl! Easy 
to find fault with her fair face, 
but impossible not to find other 
fair faces insipid beside it. 

One evening this struck him 
particularly. She and some other 
young people staying in the hotel 
had arranged some fableauxr 
vivants for the general amusement. 
They were very successful. Cres- 
sida, who officiated as lord of 
misrule, was able to choose her 
own characters, and having a keen 
artistic faculty and intense power of 
facial expression, chose them well 
and looked them to admiration. 
She appeared successively as Bea- 
trice Cenci, Mary Queen of Scots, 
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Persephone, her own namesake, 
and the Sibylline Oracle. Every- 
body was surprised and delighted. 
When she came down afterwards, 
having by general request kept on 
her sibylline costume, Mr. Halli- 
day was the only person present 
who did not overwhelm her with 
compliments. But mecting his 
eyes, their look always stung her: 
it did so now, but the bitter was 
merged in the sweet of a sensation 
of triumph, such as it was—she 
read there the knowledge that she 
had won a victory. But could 
she follow it up? 

Be that as it may, it comes to 
pass that Cressida, among the 
rubbish of her recollections of this 
sort, has one that is not to be 
sweptaway—something thatshines 
like a diamond among paste-stones 
to this hour. 

Elise de Saumarez was a late 
riser. Mr. Halliday, now that 
their stay at Almenwald was fast 
drawing to a close, would rally 
her at times on having spent six 
weeks there and never seen the 
morning effects, let alone a sunrise, 
Cressida, wishing to take away 
the reproach, so far as it touched 
herself, rose at daybreak one of 
their last mornings, and went out 
for a stroll along the sides of the 
steep narrow gorge. When she 
came to the point where three 
weeks ago she had been caught 
in a brown study, she went no 
farther; but her thoughts to- 
day were all sunshine and rose- 
light. 

The freshness of that morning 
was something untold, untellable. 
Everything seemed as if it had 
just been created; the unbreathed 
air, untrodden grass, unsought 
flowers just opened. Have you 
seen a butterfly the instant it 
springs from its chrysalis-cage, 
with that ineffable bloom on its 
wings it can hardly retain an 
hour? Cressida stood in the 
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midst of the scene inhaling its 
freshness at every pore. O, it 
was regenerative! A vision of 
eternal truths eternally graven on 
Nature, though men and women 
lose sight of them. 

‘Did not I say so? said Mr. 
Halliday, who had come up, and 
been watching her, unperceived 
by Cressida, in her aspirative en- 
thusiasm. ‘This is what I wanted 
you to see.’ 

‘I am not so unconquerably 
lazy as you thought, am I? she 
said, noting the pleased smile on 
his face at tinding her out of doors. 
‘I don’t at all agree with your 
poets, who are always praising 
sleep as the highest good, and I 
feel sure they have never been in 
Switzerland. What do you say to 
this for an Elysium, as a change 
from the Garden of Proserpine ? 

‘ Yet,’ he observed, ‘ one ought 
not to judge of these places en- 
tirely from their appearance in their 
holiday month, which is, after all, 
but the exception to their general 
existence. The greater part of it 
they spend buried and bound in 
snow and ice ; that is their normal 
state, and summer but a short 
respite that they are allowed.’ 

‘Just to help them to bear the 
rest, Isuppose, said Cressida, with 
a smile ; ‘ the pleasure to reconcile 
them to the drudgery of life.’ 

They were sauntering aimlessly 
along the mountain-side, and hav- 
ing forsaken the path, and strayed 
a little way down the slope, soon 
lost sight of the human habitations 
above them. They seemed utterly 
alone in the intensity of that Al- 
pine solitude. The lazy chimes 
of cattle-bells from distant invisi- 
ble valleys behind the mountains 
served but to enhance the effect 
of the stillness and isolation, catch- 
ing the ear faintly, like sounds 
from another world. Presently 
they stopped and stood side by 
side in silence, Cressida looking 
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straight before her and with a 
feeling as if in that moment she, 
too, might have cast off all wear 
and tear from her mind, and stand 
there as free and untarnished as 
the campanulas that had jast burst 
into flower and whose first sunrise 
it was. 

How lovely she looked as she 
felt that! 

Meeting his glance, she felt in 
it a new gentleness, and the feel- 
ing brought a deeper flush to her 
cheek, which stayed there. 

‘ Look at those lovely gentians!’ 
she exclaimed suddenly, as her 
eyes fell on a purple patch just 
beneath. She bent down and be- 
gan to gather them eagerly with 
both hands. He helped her si- 
lently. It was trying work, on 
the steep“uneven ground. Soon 
Cressida seated herself to rest on 
a mound of rock crusted over with 
lichens and mosses. 

Any one, watching those two 
apart, might have seen what they, 
it appeared, were so slow to see, 
that the chance which had brought 
them together at Almenwald was 
their best friend, and that their 
best life would begin on the day 
when they should commit their 
happiness to each other. 

‘T never can understand,’ began 
Cressida, ‘how the most delicate 
flowers, with the sweetest scents 
and the brightest colours, contrive 
to live in these cold regions and 
quite happily, as I have heard they 
do, even to the verge of the snow.’ 

Mr. Halliday takes a small 
flower from her basket, and 
launches into an explanation. 
‘ They accommodate themselves to 
the circumstances, you see. This 
little campanula, for instance, in 
the polar regions has a low stalk ; 
the leaves depend more on the 
warmth they can draw from the 
ground than on that of the air. 
To protect themselves against the 
cold they have often a velvety 
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hairy covering, as you see here. 
They flower very quickly, too. 
As for the brilliant colours, they 
are caused by the intensity of the 
light and the pureness of the air. 
It seems as if Nature here, having 
no time to lose, neglected the de- 
velopment of the stalk and the 
leaves, in order that the flower 
itself—that the flower, I mean—’ 

‘Well ? said Cressida, as he 
stopped, hesitated. 

‘What was I saying? he asked 
confusedly. 

In truth he had absolutely for- 
gotten what he was talking about, 
and tried in vain to take up the 
thread of his discourse. 

‘ What is the matter? she said 
laughingly. ‘Is that the way you 
instruct your pupils? 

*Scarcely,’ he said, . laughing 
too. ‘ Butthen yop mustremember 
that I give my lectures mostly 
between four walls, where there 
is nothing to distract my pupils’ 
attention or mine.’ ; 

‘ But Iwas attending,’ said Cres- 
sida seriously, ‘to every word. 
O, I am not quite so giddy as 
you think me. [I like to learn.’ 

If any one is in danger of turn- 
ing giddy this time, it is decidedly 
Halliday, who, if he has lost the 
thread of his say, is allowing his 
eyes to end it in a thoroughly er- 
ratic manner.’ 

‘ Even from me? he asked sig- 
nificantly. 

Cressida had half turned away 
from him. She had let fall her 
Alpine nosegay ; and the campa- 
nulas and gentians and grasses lay 
scattered in a heap on her lap. 
Impulsively she hid her face fora 
moment among the flowers, think- 
ing to herself, ‘ It is no use ; I do, 
I do like himsmore than reason—’ 
Whilst Halliday is feeling that, if 
he can only have her for himself, 
he can never be Life’s fool any 
more, but laugh, if need be, at its 
prizes and its pains. 


The next minute she rose to 
her feet with a restless, impetuous 
movement, as if wanting to free 
herself from a mental weight. But 
she was careless and hasty, the 
grass slippery as ice ; she lost her 
footing and would have fallen, had 
not Halliday opportunely seized 
her wrist, uttering at the same 
time an exclamation of the despair 
of man over the incorrigible rash- 
ness and folly of woman. His 
grasp was like iron, and Cressida 
recovered her balance imme- 
diately. 

* How strong youare ” she said, 
laughing. 

‘ Have I hurt you? he asked, 
relaxing his hold, but still retain- 
ing it. 

‘No, no,’ she said, smiling. 
‘This mountain-slope seems a 
particularly fatal one for me. If 
I don’t throw myself down of my 
own accord, I stumble and fall 
all the same, you see.’ 

‘ You really want some one to 
look after you,’ he said ; ‘you are so 
wildly imprudent.’ 

‘I know I do,’ said Cressida, 
with penitence; ‘so wildly im- 
prudent, that no one in their 
senses would ever undertake such 
a troublesome office.’ 

As she spoke she averted her 
head ; but a wayward expression 
played around her lips which, if 
it confirmed her words, helped 
none the less to scatter the last 
shadow of after-thought or wise 
reflection in Halliday’s mind. 
There was a protective something, 
both physical and intellectual, in 
his presence, that was very sweet 
to Cressida. She let him draw 
her nearer to him unresistingly. 

‘You should allow them to 
judge of that,’ he said gravely, and 
with well-marked emphasis. 

‘I am not sure,’ she murmured 
playfully. 

Her accent to him was enigma- 
tical It was Halliday’s pride 











that held him back at the instant 
from a freer and more fervent 
avowal, which must at that mo- 
ment have overborne Cressida’s 
self-seeking motives and morbid 
feelings, and consumed them by 
fanning into life the one true 
spark—the possibility in her of 
that voluntary, unascetic self-de- 
votion that blesses giver and 
taker alike. 

Again, love is so delicate. As 
with the eye, the most minute in- 
truder, a grain of sand, a particle 
of dust, is enough to marall. The 
faintest, remotest shadow of doubt 
and distrust was the mote in Halli- 
day’s eye just then. It rested with 
Cressida to remove it if she could. 
Will she, though ? 

‘The worst parti in England, 
and the most arrant flirt.’ : 

The sentimental gloss of love, 
to which women are said to cling 
so fondly, had for Cressida been 
stripped off betimes. Thoughts 
she had long ago harboured, 
thoughts she had fostered these 
last weeks, came back on her now 
treacherously to blind her: her- 
self in her earthly wisdom turned 
against herself in her divine folly. 

She had said she would conquer 
that man’s indifference. She had, 
it seemed. But how? Was he 
the first who had talked to her 
and looked at her so? Cressida 
thought she knew the worth of 
it exactly. 

‘I might be half an idiot; it 
would make no difference to him, 
so long as I had my mother’s 
eyes. I know he thinks me as 
corrupt and heartless as Elise. 
He cares a little for the lips that 
speak, but nothing for the words 
spoken.’ 

And a sentence of her friend 
Elise’s recurred to her as diaboli- 
cally appropriate in its mockery 
for the present occasion : 

‘Girls cannot help it if men 
look upon them as toys. But it 
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is their own fault if they give the 
world for a false sentiment bor- 
rowed from their poetry-books 
and that has found its way into 
a lover’s mouth: “ You and [ are 
made for each other ;’ meaning 
merely that the toy is pretty, and 
he would like to have it.’ 

‘Have it, tire of it, despise it 
openly afterwards,’ she concludes 
to herself. 

Halliday meanwhile is waiting 
for some word—‘a want put into 
a look’—some token, some re- 
sponse. Her impulse is to give 
it, but she is thinking it down 
as hard as she can. 

‘He would sacrifice me to his 
earthly ambition. And am I to 
sacrifice all mine to him ? 

For Cressida did not hold that 
‘Love is enough.’ Halliday, 
though himself.a living contradic- 
tion of the maxim—since his 
‘enough’ included the means of 
study, and a fair average of suc- 
cess in his work—thought the 
aphorism a very good one for 
women to—to act upon, at all 
events, in certain cases. 

But old thoughts, old feelings 
bad ones—assert themselves 
when they are not wanted, and 
Cressida cannot fling off all at 
once and at will the long-sighted 
egotism she has so carefully culti- 
vated. They stand quite silent. 
Already the short-lived loveliness 
of the morning is fading—large 
fleecy clouds have come up behind 
the mountains, thickening rapidly, 
and one of them has hidden the 
sun, taking the colour out of the 
landscape and breaking the spell. 

Voices, at the same moment, 
are heard on the path above. 
Cressida suddenly remembers that 
it is late. Halliday pulls out his 
watch. They retrace their steps, 





and go home to breakfast, with 
the word not spoken yet that 
should have united their lives 
henceforth. 




















Halliday on reflection was not 
displeased by her hesitation, liked 
her all the better for her maidenly 
reluctance. Still, her tantalising 
manner after that morning both 
astonished and slightly nettled 
him. The girl had seemed so im- 
pressionable; he had felt—did 
still—so sure of her preference. 
Why should she hang back now 
that he had given her to under- 
stand what his feeling was? 

He made no secret of his rather 
mediocre circumstances, but did 
not see why they should seriously 
stand in the way. In a year or 
two he would be in a position to 
maintain a wife perfectly well; and 
for the rest a true woman is 
bound to have faith in her lover’s 
star, foresees him on the eminence 
he hopes to reach twenty years 
hence, and is perfectly content to 
wait and help to support him in 
the struggle upward. 

But Cressida had wilfully let 
slip a golden moment. Now it is 
said that Fortune, the one goddess 
we are all striving to catch, turns 
a bald head to those to whom she 
has once presented her locks in 
front, and who have hesitated and 
not taken hold. 

If Cressida that day on the Alp 
must force herself to look back 
and forward, to weigh and to 
measure, how much more will she 
do so now, when the exciting 
crisis is over, when she has leisure 
to think, and Elise is dropping her 
piquant poisons into her ear— 
even more industriously than 


(To be continued.) 
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usual, for she has become desper- 
ately jealous of Mr. Halliday’s 
attentions to her young friend? 
Elise had a theory of love that 
was a compound of Falstaff's esti- 
mate of honour and Iago’s of re- 
putation. ‘ Love is an idle and 
most false imposition; oft got 
without merit, and Jost without 


deserving. What is love? A 
word. What is that word, love? 


Ain— 
Should the world be ‘ well lost’ 
for that? Never. 


The thought makes Cressida feel 
cold and unapproachable. 

But, a few days after, the whole 
episode ends for the present ; Elise 
is carrying her off: ‘No match 
made yet, at all events,’ thinks 
Mrs. de Saumarez. 

It is au revoir, thinks Halliday 
when they part ; they will meet, 
no doubt, in England. 

Cressida thinks that before that 
she will put all this out of her 
head, if she can. But, none the 
less, it comes that she can never 
look upon an Alpine flower with- 
out a strange sensation, a light- 
ning flash of association unlike 
anything else in her young expe- 
rience, 

The flowers that grew on the 
slopes of the Weissberg, and had 
assisted at the scene, wiser by far 
than the lovers that trod upon 
them, how they laughed at those 
lost children of the century! For 
the wild gentians and myosotislove 
was enough. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


——>_— 


THERE are scarlet gems in Winter’s Crown, 
And they shine through the showering snow ; 
There are gleams of light from the berries white 
Of the shy-leaved mistletoe ; 
There is laughter and glee 
While the blast blows free, 
And the boughs are bare 
To the frosty air, 
And mirth is merry and mocks despair. 


There are glad gay sounds in Winter's voice, 
As it rings out the welcome strain : 
‘ Draw near, draw near, for your Christmas cheer, 
Now the old King comes again ;’ 
And let laughter and glee 
Alone greet me, 
Though my locks are gray 
As the short-lived day, 
Yet I love and live for the young and gay.’ 
* * * a. * 


There are sadder tones in the frosty air, 
And a sadder voice to sigh ; 

For the dear old King has gone to rest, 
And the dear Old Year must die ; 

So lay it low in a shroud of snow, 
Beneath the midnight sky. 


Ring out, glad bells, from far and near ; 
Ring over the tossing sea ; 

Ring out for the birth of the glad New Year, 
So happy a year to be! 


O ‘ day of the Year,’ with hopes all bright, 
Though the earth be dull and gray, 

We welcome you in the pale sweet light 
Of the day that has passed away. 


Ring out, ring out, from the world apart, 
O bells so blithe and gay; 

Your message and you stand heart to heart 
As you speak to us all to-day. 


ting out o’er lands that are near and dear, 
Or ever so far away, 

Till the welcome sound its way has found, 

And we echo its joy for aye! 
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Che Private Secretary. 


——_—~——_- 


Tact is to manner what genius 
is to talent. There are many 
people in the intellectual world 
who are clever, erudite, sharp, 
yet who are utterly destitute 
of genius; whilst in the social 
world the number of persons 
who are ambitious, plausible, and 
agreeable, and yet totally defi- 


‘cient in tact, is legion. How fre- 


quently do we hear questions 
asked which should be avoided, 
answers given which should be 
evaded, and subjects discussed 
that should never be introduced ! 
How constantly do the scheming 
and the worldly wise show their 
hand, and thus mar their game, 
by a plausibility so palpable that 
it never deeeives! How often is 
hate defeated by the intensity of 
its spite and its clumsy malevo- 
lence ! 

If men and women exhibited 
a little more tact in their walk 
through life, the snob would talk 
less of his intimacy with the 
great, Dives would boast less of 
his wealth, women would be 
more careful in their disparage- 
ments of each other, the jealous 
would pretend less to indifference, 
and the acrid would mingle a 
little more honey with his gall. 
We read ofan ambition that over- 
vaults itself and falls on the 
other side. It is quite as possible 
to fail from overdoing as from 
never attempting. A well-bred 
display is one thing, the ostenta- 
tion of the vulgar another. To 
know a lord does not necessarily 
imply an incessant reference to 
the aristocracy. The possession 
of wealth is not always evinced 


by allusions to the balance at our 
banker, the extent of our proper- 
ty, and the splendour of our estab- 
lishment. Familiarity is always 
silent; it is novelty that is always 
intrusive. 

The man who has been of 
the gentry for centuries never 
obtrudes his birth; but the 
nouveau riche, smarting under 
his social shortcomings, is always 
climbing up his family tree, and 
garrulous as to his ancestors. The 
Volunteer officer is always more 
military in his ideas than the 
warrior. The dissenting minister 
is often far more clerical in his 
attire than his brother of the 
Establishment. Whenever we see 
an over-precision in dress, in lan- 
guage, and in the surroundings of 
a man or woman, we may be sure 
that his or her introduction into 
the ranks of the cultivated is but 
recent. 

As a rule, in that microcosm 
which we call society, it is easy 
to estimate the character of a 
man, or judge the disposition of 
a woman. But when tact envelops 
the subject in its subtle folds, 
criticism becomes more difficult. 
To detect between the fustian and 
the purple, the superficial and 
the solid, the moderate and the 
wealthy, when tact blinds the 
observer with its glamour, is an 
analysis often requiring the great- 
est social ability. Amongst minerals 
there are some precious stones 
which can be imitated so cunning- 
ly that even the professed lapi- 
dary is often deceived. In wan- 
dering through the dazzling alleys 
of Vanity Fair it is not always at 












a glance that we can separate the 
pearls from the paste. Tact, 
which is often only another form 
of imitation, baffles our penetra- 
tion. 

Take the case of Horry Fortes- 
cue, for instance. The son of a 
clergyman of good birth, but 
slender means, with no command- 
ing talents, with no overpowering 
attractions as to face or figure, he 
has yet distanced all his compeers, 
and is already in possession of 
much that men envy and women 
admire. He never trespasses 
upon the paternal purse— Horry 
is a charming young man, and 
remembers that he has sisters— 
yet he never lacks funds. Though 
in these days money has ousted 
birth from the lofty and exclusive 
position it occupied during the 
régime of the Governing Families, 
there are still coteries guarded 
and protected by vigilant outposts, 
where the knavish capitalist, the 
vulgar borough member, the pros- 
perous trader never intrude. In 
these well-winnowed assemblies 
the name of Horry frequently ap- 
pears, whilst better and cleverer 
men are excluded. There are in 
Horry’s set men who have written 
books, there are glib barristers 
with an eye to Parliament who 
make great orations; yet none 
can draw up a document so clearly 
and succinctly as he, none at wed- 
ding-breakfast or other hospitality 
can say just what should be said, 
and no more, better than he. He is 
surrounded by men who spend 
hours over their personal adorn- 
ment, and to whom Nature has 
granted considerable attractions ; 
yet Horry, who runs up a modest 
bill with his tailor, and who will 
dress for dinner in some six 
minutes, is always considered by 
ladies to bear away the palm both 
as to attire and distinction. He 
is not a scholar, he is not even 
well read ; and yet his conversa- 
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tion is agreeable; whilst the book- 
worm is silent and the erudite 
shy. He never makes an enemy ; 
and yet all his friends are drawn 
from the serviceable class. He is 
all things to all men, and especi- 
ally to women, but has the good 
taste to shun the air of plausi- 
bility and familiarity of the popu- 
lar man of the clubs or the tame 
cat of the boudoirs. What his 
vices are we know not, for he 
keeps them rigidly to himself. 
His talk is clean and guarded ; 
he respects the convenances of life ; 
he shuns the slang of the turfand 
the betting-room; and without 
being a prig of the Mechanic’s 
Institute type, or imitating the 
intense fastidiousness of the edu- 
cated tradesman, speaks English 
like a gentleman. Hence in the 
eyes of the ladies he is deemed 
‘so nice ;' whilst men, in the ver- 
nacular they encourage, call him 
* good form all round.’ 

It is now some seven years 
since Horry Fortescte came to 
town. After a career successful 
yet not brilliant at Harrow, he 
went up to Oxford to complete 
his education. He had scarcely 
furnished his rooms at Merton 
when he was summoned to town, 
and requested to seat himself at 
one of the bureaus in the Protocol 
Department, to which he was ap- 
pointed by his Grace the Duke 
of Ambleside, the Lurd Keeper 
of the Department, and who, as 
the Marquis cf Windermere, had 
been a college friend of the father 
of young Fortescue. In these 
days of competitive examinations 
and Civil Service reorganisation, 
we need hardly say that the Pro- 
tocol Department is one of the 
most envied of the public offices. 
It is divided, with a simplicity of 
arrangement which makes the 
men of the War Office and of 
Somerset House rage enviously, 
into two sections : the first section, 
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with the title of Assistant Keepers 
of Protocols, begins at three hun- 
dred a year, rising by thirty-five 
pound stages to six hundred ; 
whilst the second section, with 
the rank of Keepers of Protocols, 
pays its officials from seven hun- 
dred to nine hundred a year. 
There are also various staff ap- 
pointments, ranging from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred a year, 
which are given inthe Department 
or not, according to the interest 
of the applicant inside, or the 
claims of hungry place-hunters 
outside. 

The Protocol Department has 
this advantage over its fellows, 
that its candidates are appointed 
direct by the Lord Keeper, 
and have to endure no ordeal 
at the hands of the Civil Ser- 
vice examiners. It is one of 
the maxims of the Department 
that education is all very well, 
still, where simple yet responsible 
duties are to be performed, to be 
what is termed a‘ gentleman’ is of 
far more importance. The Lord 
Keeper is always a peer of high 
degree, and the aristocratic mind 
shudders at the thought of seeing 
some young scion of the vulgar, 
whose only recommendation would 
be brains and a baptismal certifi- 
cate, copying protocols or con- 
ventions at one of the comfortable 
oak bureaus of the Department, 
only perhaps to sell his informa- 
tion to the first newspaper which 
would bid for his services. We 
need hardly say that honour and 
honesty are exclusively confined 
to those born in the purple. The 
turf frauds, the card scandals, the 
City Company swindles, and the 
divorce revelations of a recent 
date, have arisen, as we all know, 
entirely within the ranks of the 
plebeian. At least, such is the 


opinion of the Lord Keepers of 
Protocols from time immemorial. 
No son of the people, no hard- 
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working Irish student, none of the 
geniuses from Glasgow and Aber- 
deen have ever yet entered the 
swinging dark-mahogany doors of 
the Department. The officials are 
all men with some claims to an- 
cestry, their fathers standing well 
in the front of the landed gentry, 
their elder brothers in the Guards 
or at embassies ; a few of them 
bear titles of courtesy ; also one or 
two have the shadow of the bar 
sinister across their escutcheon. 
A well-bred fashionable coterie is 
the Protocol Department, and 
such it is likely to remain until 
the seldom quoted New Zealander 
shall come to take a photograph 
of its ruins from the Thames Em- 
bankment. : 
Into this snug berth Horace 
Fortescue was ensconced. The 
young man well knew that little 
from the paternal estate could fall 
to his share, and that he would 
have to be dependent upon his 
own energies for his advancement 
in life. He worked hard, he was 
punctual in his attendance, and 
the result of his labours could 
generally be relied upon. There 
are those who imagine that the 
industry displayed in a Govern- 
ment office chiefly consists in read- 
ing the morning papers, receiving 
visits from friends, lounging from 
one room to the other, partaking 
of elaborate luncheons, and per- 
haps copying a letter or adding 
up a total, supported by the 
stimulant ofa cigarette or a cigar. 
No greater delusion exists. Asa 
rule, the Civil servants of the 
Crown are as industrious and as 
hard worked as any other com- 
munity; and considering the 
poverty of their pay and of their 
prospects, it speaks somewhat to 
their sense of honour that official 
treachery is unknown in their 
midst. What banker, merchant, 
or solicitor would intrust his 
clerks with the secrets that are 
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often among the daily duties of a 
member of the Civil Service? 

As in all other departments, 
there were men in the Protocol 
Office who came late and went 
away early, who idled their time, 
and who, whenever a diligent col- 
league was promoted, cursed their 
ill-luck, but never found fault with 
their industry. The keen calculat- 
ing glance of Horry Fortescue soon 
saw through his brother officials, 
and soon distinguished the men 
who were to be his rivals from 
those from whom he had nothing 
to fear. His tact, his genial ways, 
his innate good taste, stood him 
in gogd stead during the struggle. 
The idlers knew he worked,,. but 
did not call him ‘a smug; the 
industrious saw they had a dan- 
gerous foe, but did not dislike 
him ; on the contrary, they rather 
liked him. Gradually Horry be- 
gan to obtain a reputation in the 
Department. The Keepers com- 
plimented him; the assistant-secre- 
taries asked him to dinner ; there 
was some talk of sending him 
abroad, attached to a commission 
to inspect boundaries. 

But the goal upon which the 
ambition of Horry was firmly 
set was still as far removed as 
ever. He wanted to know his 
Grace of Ambleside. On _ his 
appointment he had been in- 
troduced to the Duke, who had 
hoped his father was well, said 
that he thought the morning was 
cold for the time of the year, 
trusted there would soon be a 
change in the weather, and—that 
was all. The old rector had asked 
a few great people he knew in 
town to be civil to his son, and 
Horry had exerted all his manceu- 
vres to come across the consort of 
his Chief. But in vain. Her 
Grace was a volatile, impulsive, 
and somewhat stupid woman, who 
gave herself great airs, snubbed 
people or took them up, according 


to her fickle fancy, accepted invi- 
tations, and then at the last mo- 
ment declined them, so that no 
dependence could be placed upon 
herword orhermovements. Three 
times had Horry been asked to a 
crush in order to meet the 
Duchess, and it had pleased her 
Grace precisely at those three 
times not to put in an appearance. 
‘It all depends upon how she 
likes you at first,’ said his fair 
friends; ‘sometimes she likes cer- 
tain young men for one thing, and 
at other times hates them for ex- 
actly the same thing. It is alla 
chance.’ But Horry knew per- 
fectly well that where his own in- 
terests were concerned it would 
become a very difficult job for any 
one to hate him. Only let him 
have five minutes with the Duch- 
ess, and he would not fear the 
consequences. 

As luck would have it, one 
night he met her Grace at a 
‘small and early’ calico dance, to 
which she had not been invited, 
but to which she thought she 
should like to go. He was intro- 
duced, and had the honour of 
dancing with the youngest daugh- 
ter of the illustrious house. There - 
was to be a cotillon. Everybody 
was talking about the one that 
had been got up the night before 
at the house of the Duchess y 
Pommeros y Grenos y Giesleroso. 
No one could remember the 
figures. Her Grace of Ambleside 
was most anxious to see that co- 
tillon reproduced. There was a 
Tarantella in it: Maud could do 
the Tarantella—no one could do 
a Tarantella like Maud; she 
must see it; at all events try. 
Fortunately Horry had been at 
the Spanish Embassy. He sug- 
gested a few figures ; the cotillon 
was got up; Maud danced the 
Tarantella. The Duchess was de- 
lighted. She thought Mr. Fortes- 
cue the most charming young man 














she had ever seen. Horry was 
asked to Kendal House. 

It is said that every man has 
his opportunity once in a lifetime, 
which, if taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune. The friendship of 
the Duchess of Ambleside was the 
opportunity of Horry Fortescue, 
and he cleverly availed himself of 
it. Hesuggested the blue and silver 
which was to furnish her.Grace’s 
boudoir; he designed, thanks to 
an artistic friend in his office, a 
series of menu cards of the most 
novel and elaborate description for 
her Grace’s table ; he bought hera 
gray parrot which could talk like 
an Irish Obstructive ; his services 
were invaluable at picnics, garden- 
parties, and at lawn-tennis; he 
recommended works of devotion 
to the eldest daughter, gave sport- 
ing ‘tips’ to the second, and sup- 
ported the third, who was in her 
teens, when she skated at Prince’s. 
From ‘such a charming young 
man’ he soon developed into ‘ that 
dear Horry Fortescue.’ 

At the end of the season he was 
asked down to Ullsthwaite Castle 
for the shooting. He nowschemed 
for his reward. There was a talk 
in the Department that Sefton 
Fitzgerald, the Duke's private 
secretary, was to become one of 
the Commissioners of Abbey 
Lands. Horry was most desirous 
of succeeding him. He begged 
the Duchess to use her good offices ; 
and as her Grace had no poor 
cousin or tutor she wished to pro- 
vide for, she readily consented to 
become his friend. The result 
was that at the end of a few 
weeks there appeared the follow- 
ing paragraph in the morning 
papers : 

‘We hear that Mr. Sefton 
Fitzgerald, of the Protocol Depart- 
ment, has been appointed to the 
vacant Commissionership of Abbey 
Lands. Mr. Fortescue, of the 
same department, will succeed Mr. 
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Fitzgerald as private secretary to 
the Duke of Ambleside.’ 

Anyone acquainted with official 
life is well aware that to be private 
secretary to a Cabinet Minister is 
one of the prizes in the Civil Ser- 
vice. Not only is the lucky re- 
cipient freed from the ordinary 
duties of his department, but he 
stands an excellent chance of being 
appointed to any of the staff posts 
that may fall vacant—Commis- 
sionerships, Comptrollerships, As- 
sistant-secretaryships, and the like. 
It is true that Horry has placed 
his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder of the State, but he has no 
intention of being content’ with 
his position. His keen calculat- 
ing eye looks beyond, and he sees 
no obstacle to prevent him from 
attaining further successes. Al- 
ready he enjoys the reputation of 
being a model private secretary. 
Search the Government service 
through, and there is not a man 
in it who knows how to receive a 
deputation with more urbanity 
or dismiss it with greater plati- 
tudes than Horry Fortescue. To 
see him get rid of an Irishman 
who thinks he has a claim upon 
the Government is a marvel of 
tact, firmness, and diplomacy. At 
a glance he can distinguish the 
men whom he should introduce 
to his Chief from those he is able 
to deal with himself. The letters 
he writes are so terse and yet so 
courteous; no one has a happier 
knack than he of refusing without 
offence or accepting without re- 
sponsibility. 

Seated in his spacious room 
overlooking St. James’s Park, 
with its rich mahogany furni- 
ture and imposing silver candle- 
sticks, well dressed—never does he 
don that indescribable garment 
called an ‘ office-coat’—courteous, 
agreeable, dignified without hau- 
teur, and easy without familiarity, 
he appears to the political visitor 
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as a very fitting representative of 
the aristocratic traditions of the 
Protocol Department. The Duke 
is charmed with him, and vows 
that he never had a secretary who 
was so useful, and whose infor- 
mation can be so fully relied upon. 
As his Grace leans on the arm of 
Horry whilst walking down to the 
House of Lords on a fine afternoon, 
the friends of the young man who 
knew him at Harrow or Oxford— 
friends briefless in their chambers 
or poring over ledgers in their 
fathers’ counting-houses, or who 
eurse ‘ the service’-—look at him 
enviously, and mutter to them- 
selves,‘ What luck some men have!’ 

It is true that Horry is a lucky 
man—the element of luck enters 
more into the affairs of life than 
philosophers suppose—but his post 
is no sinecure. There are few 
men in town more hard worked 
all the year round than our pri- 
vate secretary. He is daily at the 
office at eleven; he has to read 
and reply to all the letters the 
Duke receives, from an important 
state paper to an application for an 
appointment from some one who 
stayed at the same hotel at Hom- 
burg with his Grace and gave him 
the address of a doctor; he re- 
ceives visitors; he attends upon 
deputations; he has to hunt up 
references for the Duke’s speeches, 
and furnish him with all depart- 
mental facts when the office is in- 
quired into by the House ; after 
the office is closed he has to 
attend upon his Chief at the House 
of Lords ; when the Protocol De- 
partment is attacked by the Op- 
position he knows no rest either 
day or night, examining corre- 
spondence, wading through Blue- 
books, verifying references, and the 
like; whilst at the same time he 
has to put in an appearance at all 
great social entertainments, ac- 
company the Duke to public din- 
ners, and out of the session to 
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coach up his Grace in the current 
topics of the day, and find him 
material for speech-making. In 
short, Horry is amanuensis, aide- 
de-camp, public servant, literary 
man, official devil, man of fashion, 
and confidential correspondent all 
rolled into one. 

It is my good fortune to be a 
member of the Caravanserai, a 
club which also boasts of Horry 
as one of its habitues. I am an 
elderly gentleman and what 
Horace—the poet, not the private 
secretary—calls justa chiragra, or 
in other words gout afflicts con- 
siderably my extremities. Conse- 
quently I am somewhat peevish 
and irritable ; and as my dinner 
chiefly consists of a basin of mut- 
ton-broth and a bottle of Apol- 
linaris, I am aware that my com- 
pany does not much add to the 
gaieties of the table. But it is 
always a pleasure for me to meet 
young Fortescue. He is so very 
different from many of the jeunesse 
dorée of the present day, who are 
often only so many walking ad- 
vertisements of their tailor, hatter, 
perfumer, and jeweller. He does 
not part his hair in the middle, 
or wear white gaiters, or swagger 
in his walk, or tilt his hat on one 
side, or cover his white well- 
shaped fingers with massive rings. 
He comes of a good stock, and has 
none of the pretence and self- 
assertion of the would-be gentry. 

Whenever he dines at the club I 
try to secure the table next him. 
Living, as he does, among the 
great, he knows everything that 
is going on, and he imparts such 
information as he feels inclined 
to give with none of the mystery 
and importance of the fifth-rate 
man of fashion, but simply and 
naturally. He tells me what 
young women are going to the 
altar, and what young men are 
going to the dogs; what novices 
are going to Court, and what 











fast men are going through it; 
he knows the latest good stories 
in circulation ; he explains to my 
untutored mind the mysterious 
paragraphs in the newspapers re- 
lating to meditated divorces, turf 
frauds, and card scandals; his 
conversation is always amusing 
and, when he chooses, often in- 
structive. Like most men who 
work hard, he is something of a 
gourmet, and it does my impaired 
digestion good to see him discuss 
his dainty little dishes and moisten 


his throat with the best club 
vintages, 
But, unfortunately for me, 


Horry is very seldom at the 
Caravanserai. He belongs to 
the Blenheim and the Coterie, 
and the fascinations of those two 
superior establishments interfere 
greatly with the modest charms 
of my club. Then his official 
duties and crowd of invitations 
are formidable obstacles to the 
ordinary routine of club life. 
Horry is a young man of whom 
the French say ‘he will arrive ; 
and he knows perfectly well that 
by selfishly dining at the club, 
and afterwards playing whist till 
three in the morning, is not the 
course for him to adopt. He 
looks upon society as a woman 
does, not as a form of dissipation, 
but as a profession. Cautious, 
calculating, self-seeking, good- 
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tempered, good-looking, amusing, 
he takes stock of his advantages, 
and resolves to lay them out at 
interest. He knows the fortunes 
of all the widows of his acquaint- 
ance, and can be frequently seen 
bending over the bulky volumes 
at the Probate Office—of course 
always for a friend. Perfectly 
aware that he is a ‘ detrimental,’ 
and not an ‘eligible,’ he never 
attempts to enlist the affections 
of the few heiresses that cross his 
path, and consequently is highly 
thought of by prudent mothers. 
But a widow! one who has been 
united to a wealthy elderly man, 
who has twined her young and 
guileless heart around his sexa- 
generian sympathies like ivy round 
a ruin, and who has inherited all 
his fortune, and been hated accord- 
ingly by all his relations! I can 
fancy Horry’s graceful figure, his 
manly yet winning manners, his 
deep-blue eyes, and silky chestnut 
beard, not entering the lists in 
vain in such a quarter. Horry's 
future is certain. He will marry 
money, he will enter the House, 
he will make a name for himself, 
and the time will assuredly come 
when, holding some good subordi- 
nate post—an Under-Secretaryship 
of State, a Junior Lordship, a 
Vice-Presidentship—he will him- 
self command the services of a 
Private Secretary. 








THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT MYSELF—MY CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


I EXPERIENCE some embarrassment 
in beginning this tale. In con- 
formity with ordinary usage I 
must introduce myself to the 
reader, talk about myself, say a 
word or two about my appearance 
and my character. Now in talk- 
ing about yourself it is very diffi- 
cult to maintain a happy medium. 
If you assume an air of modesty, 
you are supposed to be fishing for 
compliments ; but if you go to 
the other extreme, you are set 
down as foppish, vain, and pre- 
sumptuous, which is still worse. 
To avoid this double danger, I 
have decided on a course which 
I think will please everybody. I 
shall describe neither my figure 
nor my features. Sensible folks 
who write their memoirs, their 
travels, or their adventures, are 
in the habit of giving their por- 
traits, a plan I have adopted above. 


In the first place, and as is only 
natural, a reader likes to be 
familiar with the features of an 
author who, in a more or less .on- 
siderable number of pages, is to 
confide to him his feelings of 
dread or ofenthusiasm— in a word, 
all the emotions of his soul. For 
instance, when your author says, 
‘I was amazed,’ ‘I was struck 
dumb with terror,’ ‘I was con- 
vulsed with laughter, or uses 
other similar expressions, it is 
pleasant to be able to imagine the 
changes successively produced in 
his features by amazement, terror, 
or wild mirth. To own the truth, 
I have a pretty good opinion of my 
personal appearance ; but for all 
that, I assure you I give you my 
portrait for the reasons already 
stated, not from any silly feeling 
of vanity. This matter settled, I 
beg leave to relate as briefly as 
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possible the story of my childhood 
and the causes which led to my 
adventures. 


I nevér knew my parents. This 
iis the case with almost all insects. 
When we are born our parents 
are already dead, and have some- 
times been dead a long time, so 
that the expression ‘spoiled child’ 
-could never be used in connection 
with any of us. You must not 
therefore jump to the conclusion 
that our parents launch us into 
life without caring what becomes 
of us. O, no; very far from that. 
Few have any idea how great is 
the solicitude of parents for their 
offspring in our world, or what self- 
-denial, what devotion, is met with 
in every stage of our existence. 

Myearliest recollections go back 
a long way. I did not become 
suddenly conscious of life, and my 
notions on the delicate question 
of my origin are very confused. 
Ransacking the depths of my 
memory to the utmost, I dimly 
recall the following facts. 

I found myself shut up in a 
very cramped position in a kind 
of oblong box, with my limbs 
folded up and pressed against my 
body. How long I had been in 
this strange situation, how I got 
there, and why I was there, were 
all equally incomprehensible to 
me. The wish to make myself 
more comfortable led me to try 
and turn round, and the result of 
this effort was that my box split 
from top to bottom. The first 
moment of surprise over, I ven- 
tured to push one foot through 
the newly-made opening, then a 
second, then a third. The open- 
ing became wider. Growing bolder 
by degrees, I put out my head, 
and atlast my whole body was free. 

I now found myself in a kind 
of tiny vault only lighted by a 
narrow crack in the ceiling. In- 
stinctively [ longed to reach the 
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luminous point, and I endeavoured 
by fresh exertions to enlarge the 
opening through which the light 
reached me. It was a long and 
painful task, which resulted, how- 
ever, in complete success. I reach- 
ed the surface of the ground. 
When the rays of the sun first 
fell on me I was very much 
dazzled and also inexpressibly 
delighted. After stretching my 
limbs cne after the other, I looked 
around. The view was very ex- 
tensive. A kind of escarpment 
of earth enclosed a small space, 
where crowds of little creatures 
like myself were moving about. 
These young crickets made up 
my family ; they were my brothers 
and sisters, who, like myself, had 
just come out of the egg. 

We were born in a kind of 
shallow excavation surrounded by 
a perpendicular escarpment, pro- 
bably the result of the pressure of 
a stone which had formerly rested 
there. Each of us had scooped 
out a little grotto for himself in 
the escarpment, and the flat cen- 
tral square served as a general 
meeting-place. The desire to ex- 
tend our field of action, however, 
soon led us to pierce a passage, 
by means of which we could go 
beyond the bounds of our common 
home, and sometimes alone or in 
small parties we went for walks 
or indulged in a little music in 
the open air. 

One evening—it was in the 
month of May—tempted by the 
mildness of the atmosphere, we 
left our residence in a body. The 
moon was shining brightly, the 
air was laden with the most ex- 
quisite scents, and a thin bluish 
vapour rising from the ground 
gave a matchless harmony of tone 
to all surrounding objects. We 
were vividly conscious of the joy 
of mere existence. 

Above us a nightingale was 
warbling his most joyful melodies. 

E 
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His shakes, now tender, now im- 
passioned, thrilled me throughand 
through. My brothers and sisters 
gave themselves up to happy fro- 
lics. As for me, my emotion 
choked me. I withdrew a little 
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distance to be out of the noise. 
I tried to bring myself into har- 
mony with the inspired songster, 
whose music had so intoxicated 
me. How elevated, how pure, 
how ethereal, how refined I 











thought must be the feelings of 
that charming creature! How 
fortunate he was to be able to ex- 
press them in such notes ! Would 
that I had wings on which to soar 
to him and tell him of the enthu- 
siasm he had aroused in me ! 

He ceased singing suddenly. I 








looked up to ascertain the cause 
of his silence, and at that moment 
a mass of earth, which knocked 
me down and nearly buried me 
alive, was flung in my face. My 
head alone escaped, and what did 
I see? A terrible sight, which 
still haunts me when I cannot 
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sleep at night. The heavenly 
creature, whom I had been 
worshipping a minute before, 
had hopped into the midst of 
my brothers and sisters, and was 
massacring them wholesale. The 
survivors of my unhappy family, 
shuddering with terror, were eager 
to get back to our colony, but the 
entrance of the passage was too 
narrow to admit of all rushing 
into it at once. My brothers 
availed themselves of theirsuperior 
strength to get in before my sis- 
ters, whom they pushed back 
roughly. What cruel egotists fear 
makes of us all! My poor sisters! 
I seem to see them still pleading 
for pity, now from their brothers, 
now from the hateful nightingale! 
Very few escaped from the massa- 
cre. As for me, the earth which 
covered me hid me from the horrid 
murderer. It was that which 
saved me. A little later I got back 
to our home, now a scene of the 
utmost desolation. Thereremained 
but eight of my sisters and twenty- 
two of my brothers. I refrained 
from reproaching the latter in 
any way. Their crime was the 
result of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Perhaps if I had been 
amongst them at that awful mo- 
ment I should have done as they 
did. Moreover, their manner 
clearly proved that their con- 
sciences severely pricked them. 

I reflected much upon this 
incident, and realised that hence- 
forth I must mistrust my first 
impressions ; that I must some- 
times examine my feelings, and 
never allow myself to be carried 
away by irrational enthusiasm. I 
now knew that the most charming 
and attractive creatures are some- 
times the most treacherous and 
the most to be avoided. Later 
observations in the course of my 
adventurous life ratified this first 
opinion. 

Another thing of a totally dif- 


ferent character greatly influenced 
my fate. A little later signs of 
discord began to disturb our 
family relations. Discussions, 
which used to end amicably, now 
took a different turn. They often 
became acrimonious, and several 
times I had to interfere to pre- 
vent a fight. I must explain that 
we had grown older. We were 
completely transformed, alike phy- 
sically and mentally, and, with- 
out disguise, I must own that our 
bodies were more improved than 
our minds. A new feeling, hither- 
to unknown, had taken the place 
of the affection which formerly 
animated us. The exacting pas- 
sion of jealousy, the mother of so 
much evil, gradually acquired 
sway over the minds of my bro- 
thers. It soon became impossible 
for us to live together. We sepa- 
rated, and each went his own way, 
to scoop out a private residence 
for himself. Our birthplace was 
a meadow, sloping gently to the 
south. A few scattered trees— 
walnut I think they were—cast a 
little shade here and there, leaving 
the rest of the field exposed to 
the heat of the sun, The shady 
places were much sought after by 
us crickets. I settled down be- 
neath the shelter of a large stone, 
which protruded from the ground, 
and from the summit of which I 
could enjoy the beautiful view it 
commanded, without venturing 
far from home. I lived a very 
lonely life. I forgot to mention 
that, after the catastrophe related 
above, my brothers fought rather 
shy of me, evidently feeling some- 
what embarrassed in my society. 
They were aware that I had wit- 
nessed their unworthy conduct in 
the melancholy emergency. I had 
never reproached them; we had 
never talked the matter over to- 
gether, or, indeed, made the very 
slightest allusion to it ; yet their 
feeling against me gradually be- 
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came positive aversion, and what 
especially grieved me was that my 
sisters were at last won over to 
regarding me in the same manner. 
One day, on some trivial pretext, 
one of my brothers picked a quar- 
rel with me, and suddenly, when 
I least expected it, flung himself 
upon me with the greatest fury. 
I was obliged to defend myself, 
and in this fratricidal struggle I 
was unlucky enough to inflict a 
mortal injury. 

I was literally overwhelmed 
with horror. No one had wit- 
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neased the involuntary murder, 
yet my brothers did not hesitate 
to charge me with it. I could 
only conclude that the attack 
on me had been preconcerted 
amongst them. The event, how- 
ever, had disappointed their 
guilty wishes. A fresh but better 
planned attempt of the same kind 
might be made at any moment, 
and I therefore at once decided to 
leave a spot where my life was in 
constant danger. 

This resolution once made there 
was no motive for putting off its 
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execution ; on the contrary, there 
was every reason for losing no 
time about it. I waited, however, 
until sunset to start, and once more 
I climbed up on to my stone to look 
for the last time from my favourite 
observatory on all the objects 
which had become familiar to me, 
and to bid them farewell for ever. 
On this occasion my voice was si- 
lenced, and my usual joyful songs 
were replaced by suppressed sighs. 
Long did I gaze upon the old trees 
dotting the meadow, the winding 
path leading across it, the silvery 
waters of the meandering river at 
the bottom of the valley, the dis- 





tant town, and the rows of poplars 
with their leaves gently rustling 
in the evening breeze. Farewell, 
landscape familiar to my child- 
hood ; I look upon thee for the 
last time! As I came down again 
I reflected how unconsciously we 
attach ourselves to the things 
about us, and how dear the most 
ordinary objects become to’ us 
when we have to leave them. 
Would you believe it? I now 
felt some emotion in looking at a 
sturdy burdock growing behind 
my house, I knew every leaf; I 
had seen each one gradually un- 
fold itself; the very bees which 











came to hover over the flowers 
were familiar to me. One day a 
cassida (beetle) had established 
herself on one of the leaves, and 
had begun to feed on it. At first 
I felt angry, for this seemed to 
me a kind of desecration of my 
favourite plant; but reflection 
convinced me of my injustice, and 
I ended by making a friend of my 
neighbour. She listened to my 
songs of her own free will, and 
flattered by this homage to my 
musical talents I conquered the 
repugnance with which her 
slovenly habits at first inspired 
me. Of course you know that 
the grubs of some beetles are in 
the habit of covering themselves 
with their own excrement. Once, 
at the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance, I had applied an injurious 
epithet to this custom. My neigh- 
bour was not at all offended, but 
gently told me that she could 
quite understand the aversion she 
inspired, that she was ashamed of 
its cause ; but that the dirtiness 
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with which I reproached her was 
not the result of depraved taste or 
even of carelessness, but of neces- 
sity. All themembers of herfamily, 
she added, living as they do in 
exposed situations on leaves, are 
compelled to resort to some such 
means to protect themselves from 
the voracity of birds; that what 
excited my disgust had a similar 
effect on those terrible enemies ; 
and that after all it was well worth 
while to put up with some little 
inconveniences for the sake of 
preserving life. I admitted the 
justice of these arguments, and, as 
I have said, we struck up quite 
a warm friendship. A little be- 
fore the time of which I am now 
writing my cassida underwent 
her metamorphosis—her wings 
were grown, and she took flight. 

Whilst I was indulging in these 
reflections the day had gradually 
faded into twilight. I roused my- 
self from my reverie, and without 
one backward glance I left the 
home of my childhood. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EARLY ADVENTURES, AND WHAT SUCCEEDED THEM, 


Ir was now the end of July. 
The day had been hot, and the 
evening, instead of being cooler, 
was even more sultry. Brilliant 
flashes of lightning and the roll 
of distant thunder now and then 
gave warning of an approaching 
storm. The path I was following 
wound through the grass of the 
meadow. Nocturnal prowlers, 
such as amarus, harpalus, and 
staphylinus 
beetles, in 
search of 
their prey, 
now alone, 
now in par- 
ties of two 
or three, 
were begin- 
ning to come 
out. I was 
not at atl 
afraid of 
them, for 
I was pro- 
vided with a 
pair of jaws 
formidable 
enough to 
inspire re- 
spect. Of 
course I was 
not afraid. 
Still I felt a 
little excited 
and nervous, 
Was it the thunder in the air, 
or was it because it was something 
new for me to be wandering about 
at this time of night? I don’t 
know how it was, but the slightest 
noise made me tremble. Even 
the noisy flight of a dung-beetle 
constantly passing backwards and 
forwards above my head ruffled 
my nerves, 

I was walking rapidly on, 





without any very definite goal 
in view, trusting to chance for 
finding shelter for the night, 
when one of my hind legs 
suddenly sank into the ground, 
and I felt it seized and held in 
the claws of some subterranean 
creature invisible tome. Ishud- 
dered convulsively ; thenstraining 
every limb I bounded forward, 
and fell down in a little path 
branching 
off from the 
one I was 
following. 

Asill-luck 
would have 
it, I alighted 
on the back 
of a beetle 
which was 
just running 
along this 
cross - road. 
It was a 
beautiful 
golden cara- 
bus, a proud 
and bril- 
liant coleop- 
teron, who 
was proba- 
bly bound 
for some im- 
portant ren- 
dezvous. 
The shock 
knocked him down, and he rolled 
over two or three times. 

‘Stupid creature !’ he exclaim- 
ed,as he got up. ‘ Can’t you look 
where you're going? 

Now, although this was not a 
very polite speech, I was going to 
apologise, feeling that I was the 
aggressor, when turning a little 
away from me he squirted some 
caustic and horribly noisome 














liquid all over me, which got into 
my eyes and made them smart 
dreadfully. 

* Wretch !’ Icried. ‘ Abomin- 
able scoundrel! Do you call this 
manners? Wait a bit and I'll 
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make you repent of your insolence, 
despicable insect that you are !’ 
But making some sneering re- 
tort which I did not understand, 
he went off, leaving me mortified, 
crestfallen, and half suffocated 
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with the poisonous smell of the 
stuff he had poured overme. To 
roll myself in the dust and rub 
myself vigorously against the 
stems of the grass was the work 
of an instant, and I succeeded in 
getting rid of some of the noisome 
stuff, though it still clung to my 








joints. I wanted to wash myself 
thoroughly, but where was I to 
find water? The storm might not 
burst for some time. Presently 
I spied rather a tall piece of 
stubble a little distance off. With 
some difficulty I climbed up it, 
and once at the top I looked 
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round, trying to find some little 
pool where I could bathe. Iwas 
successful ; for in the distance, in 
the very path I had been follow- 
ing, I made out with the aid of 
the lightning a little puddle of 
water left by the last shower at 
the bottom of a rut. Coming 
down from my elevated position, 
and resuming the path I had left, 
I walked rapidly towards this 
natural bath. I was close to it 
when Isaw a party of grasshoppers, 
which seemed very merry ; and as 
soon as they caught sight of me 
hurried towards me, laughing and 
jumping, evidently with the in- 
tention of teasing me. I should 
have liked to hide myself, but 
there was no time; and I was still 
hesitating what to do, when I 
was surrounded by the graceful 
creatures. 

Alas, what I expected came 
soon enough! As soon as I was 
hemmed in on every side by their 
wild circle they stopped abruptly, 
and glanced disdainfully at poor 
wretched me, whiist one of them 
cried, ‘Fie! how horrible? On 
that all the others hopped away 
roaring with laughter, and shout- 
ing out anything but flattering epi- 
thets. Left alone, and feeling 
more abashed than words can ex- 
press, I hastened to the puddle and 
plunged into it. 

1 was soon clean again, and 
whilst I was washing I saw a 
magnificent violet beetle pass along 
the path above me. He did not 
notice me, and I took care not to 
attract his attention. I could not 
help admiring his elegance and the 
easy grace with which he ran. 

‘A plague on you and all 
like you! I muttered between my 
teeth. ‘Who would guess from 
your dainty airs that you carried 
such horrible scents about you? 
Appearances are very deceitful.’ 

I was going on with my in- 
terrupted task, chuckling over my 
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own wit, when I again heard the- 
grasshoppers shouting and laugh- 
ing merrily; but suddenly the- 
sounds changed into shrill screams 
and angry yells. 

‘Ah,’ I said to myself, ‘ the- 
chatterboxes have just found to. 
their cost what it is to offend an 
ill-mannered fellow of the beetle. 
tribe. My coleopteron has been 
up to his pranks.’ 

On the whole I was not sorry 
that the ill-natured remarks of 
which I had been the object 
had been soon avenged. I made 
haste to leave my bath, and went 
off as fast as I could ; for I guessed 
that the troop of grasshoppers. 
would soon come to plunge into 
the puddle for the very same 


Teasons that had actuated me. 


My path now led into a wide 
road bounded on either side by a 
bank surmounted by a hedge. 
On the left, this road was lost in 
a pine-wood ; on the right, it led 
to a gate giving access to a garden, 
which appeared to me of vast ex- 
tent. At the farther end, anda 
good distance off, I could see the 
roof and weathercocks of a house 
of considerable size rising above 
shrubs of every variety. All these 
observations I made by means of 
the brilliant and constant flashes 
of lightning. 

Should I turn to the left or to. 
the right? Should I scale the bank 
opposite tome? It did not mat- 
ter to me which way I went ; for, 
as you know, I had no settled 
purpose. It was therefore the 
more necessary for me to find 
some corner in which to pass the 
night where I should be sheltered 
from the rain which seemed to be- 
threatening. The sight ofa jack- 
daw flying about in the pine-wood 
made me decide to turn in the 
other direction. I had no desire. 
to serve for his supper. 

I soon reached the gate of the 
garden, and was just going through. 























it when I met a hedgehog going 
in the opposite direction. For- 
tunately his attention was at the 
moment distracted by the barking 
of a dog a little distance off, and 
he did not see me. The roads 
were certainly not safe at this 
time of night, and I really must 
make haste and conceal myself if 
I did not wish to fall a victim to 
some hungry prowler. Thus far 
my adventures had been only dis- 
agreeable ; but if I did not look 
out, they might soon become 
tragic. 





whilst a terrible noise rapidly in- 
creased. It was a carriage drawn 
by a pair of horses in full trot. 
I sprang into a strawberry-plant, 
and was congratulating myself on 
my prudence in having Jeft the 
middle of the path, when a fresh 
incident made me shudder with 
terror. 

I was rolling myself up under 
a large leaf, determined to remain 
there until the morning, when I 
felt a heavy paw laid upon my 
shoulder. At this unexpected 
touch I turned round trembling 
with fear and thinking that my 
last hour was come. My sudden 
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Whilst reflecting thus, I had 
been advancing along the garden- 


path mentioned above. On the 
left glistened the waters of a pond ; 
on the right were sloping straw- 
berry-beds stocked with luxuriant 
plants. I left the middle of the 
path, where I was too conspicu- 
ous, and went near the edge, so 
that I could easily conceal myself 
under a leaf if any fresh danger 
should menace me. It wasa good 
thing I did. I had scarcely turned 
to the right when the ground 
seemed to tremble beneath me, 





movement made the creature 
which had caused it burst out 
laughing. 


‘Why, cousin,’ it cried, ‘it 
strikes me I’ve frightened you 
finely! But come now, is it 
proper for a cricket to be running 
about out of doors at this time of 
night? Where doyou spring from?’ 

This merry greeting reassured 
me at once. He, or rather she, 
who addressed me was a mole- 
cricket, the entrance to whose 
home was under the very leaf 
where I had taken refuge. She 
was standing on her threshold, 
but the darkness and the agitation 
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into which the passing of the 
carriage had thrown me had pre- 
vented my seeing her. You know 
that mole crickets are our near 
relations; they are very much like 
us, only they always wear brown, 
and their habit of constantly 
digging in the ground in search 
of the larve of different kinds, on 
which they feed, has made their 
forepaws of a disproportionate 
size. It was one of those huge 
paws set down upon me which 
had so terrified me just before. 

‘Well,’ I replied, laughing, ‘I 
own I was a little startled, but 
fancy yourself in my place. I 
thought I was alone; and besides, I 
am a little nervous and excitable.’ 

‘I see you are, dear cousin, I 
see you are; but you know when 
folks are nervous they stay quietly 
at home at night, they don’t go 
roving about at unseasonable hours. 
I should have thought you would 
have been more discreet.’ 

*O cousin!’ I exclaimed, colour- 
ing a little, ‘how you do talk! If 
you knew what has happened to 
me, you would pity me instead 
of making fun of me.’ 

‘Well, you can tell me all 
about it. But you had better come 
in with me; we can talk more 
privately then, and we shall be out 
of the rain, which is beginning.’ 

‘ But, cousin, I scarcely like to, 
people are so spiteful; I am 
afraid.’ 

‘Ah, ah, ah!’ she answered ; 
‘lay aside your scruples, poor 
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( To be continued, ) 





child; don’t you see that I am 
old enough to be your grandmo- 
ther? 

As she spoke she went in; and 
I followed her, thinking over this 
strange adventure. My innate 
delicacy had been more than once 
wounded by my cousin’s excessive 
familiarity with a relative she now 
met for the first time. Some of the 
expressions she used betrayed a 
certain want of culture ; but I ex- 
cused her on account of her age, 
and of the heartiness of her wel- 
come. She was evidently one of 
those good creatures with whom 
one could be quite at home; she 
wore her heart on her sleeve, as 
the saying goes ; and besides, her 
proffered hospitality came in the 
nick of time. 

We went along a very narrow 
passage, which was so dark that I 
had to grope my way. 

‘Don’t be afraid to come straight 
on, dear cousin—the path is quite 
even, And here we are in my din- 
ing-room ; you see my quarters are 
pretty comfortable.’ 

‘I assure you, dear cousin, that 
I see absolutely nothing; my eyes 
are wide open, but it is so very 
dark here that I can make out 
nothing.’ 

‘ Of course it is; I forgot that. 
My home is so familiar to me 
that I don’t need to see to find 
my way about it, but it’s different 
for you. What shallwe do? O, 
I know; rest a bit ; I'll be back in 
a minute.’ 











SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND PENCIL. 
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Cuaprer I. Away To THE Mountarys! 


‘Fatuer, is there any land where 
there are no mountains? Thus 
spoke little Walter Tell, as he 
and his father stood together in 
the market-place of Altdorf; nor 
could he have chosen any more 
appropriate spot for the question. 
For, on reaching Altdorf, the 
traveller enters immediately upon 
the most rugged and mountainous 
part of the canton of Uri; where 
the snow-crowned heads of the 
Overalpstock, Spitzliberg, Galen- 
stock, and Uratzhérner, some of 
the mightiest giants of the range, 
look down into the valleys below, 
and whence the whole of the rest 
of the world seems to be shut out 
by Titanic fortifications which 
kiss the clouds. The idea ofa 
plain is one which it has never 
entered into the mind of the 
mountain shepherd-boy to con- 
ceive; and a world without moun- 
tains is to him no world at all, 
or, at best, but a Wonder-world 
—a sort of Fairyland, which his 
fancy peoples with beings of quite 
a different race from those whom 
he sees boldly climbing the steep 
eliffs in pursuit of game, or ascend- 
ing the Alps in attendance on 
their cattle. 
‘Father, is there any land 
where there are no mountains ? 
And the father’s answer runs as 
follows : 
‘Descending from these lofty heights of 
ours, 
Lower and lower, following the streams, 
We reach at length a wide and open 
plain, 
Where wood-born torrents cease to rush 
and foam, 
And gliding rivers run a placid course : 
There you may gaze to nortb, south, 


east, and west, 
And still find nothing to obstruct your 


view. 
Scuiiuer's Wilhelm Tell, act iii, sc. 3. 





An answer which points us to the 
low-lying plain of Lombardy, or 
leads us, by way of the lovely 
Alp-born Rhine, down into the 
flat country on the shores of the 
North Sea, the plain of North 
Germany, where another child, as 
he wanders along with his hand 
in his father’s, puts the eager 
question, ‘Father, what isa moun- 
tain like? Do tell me!’ 

If the father has no poetic 
answer ready, he strives to give 


the little catechist some idea of 
a mountain by pointing to the 


short stumpy tower of the nearest 
church, and telling him to imagine 
two, three, ten, a hundred such 
towers piled one upon the other, 
until the head of the topmost one 
is lost altogether in the drifting 
clouds. He contrives, in this 
way, to build up a curious sort of 
mountain; but the boy turns 
giddy at the thought of it, and as 
he gazes with staring eyes at the 
imaginary height, he thinks with- 
in himself that it is far better to 
live in the plain where there are 
no stones to trip one up. 

The lowlander is perfectly 
satisfied all his life with his inter- 
minable plains, over which the 
eye wanders freely, with nothing 
to break the calm monotony of 
the view; but the mountaineer 
loves his bold mountains, and he 
speedily grows home-sick and 
feels oppressed and out of spirits 
when he is compelled to leave 
them for the plain country, even 
though the latter be ‘a very gar- 
den to look at.’ 

‘Make way for liberty! was 
the cry, even in the Middle Ages; 
and it came from the lips of a 
man courageous unto the death, 


€o 


who thought not of wife or child, 
nor all that he held most dear, as 
he pressed to his noble heart the 
lances uplifted against his country 
by her foes. ‘Make way for 
liberty, and give liberty an 
asylum !’ was once the cry of our 
own age; and then the best and 
noblest of every nation, who were 
persecuted at home and driven 
from their families, found a home 
and refuge at the hospitable 
hearth of the Switzer. Here, safe- 
ly intrenched behind the moun- 
tains, they breathed such air as 
kings could not stomach, and sang 
in ecstasy to the heights around : 
‘In mute yet speaking glory 
God's wonders here have shone ! 


To misery thou hast brought me, 
Old Pedlar, now begone !’ 


But in the course of a decade the 
fame of Switzerland’s beauty had 
penetrated far and wide, and was 
proclaimed aloud by enthusiastic 
poets and painters. 

In thousands, in hundreds of 
thousands, and from every quarter 
of the inhabited world, from every 
island, and from the other side of 
the ocean, they came, the confid- 
ing youths! And they found 
what they sought for—a land 
teeming with natural beauty of 
all sorts, in richest abundance 
and most.glorious variety ; a land 
where strength and sweetness are 
combined in a way not to be 
found elsewhere. Thus, for many 
a year past, Switzerland has been 
the Mecca of all lovers of Nature, 
and will become so more and 
more, as long as the lakes sparkle 
and the meadows are green, and 
the everlasting mountains rear 
their snow-white heads to the 
clouds. Those who have never 
been there long and struggle 
to go; but whoever has onice 
breathed the air of the mountains 
thenceforward feels his heart swell 
with home-sickness, and will re- 
turn again and again to sojourn 
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by the still waters or ascend the 
majestic heights, where the heart 
is invigorated as well as cheered 
and refreshed by the pure charms 
and pleasures of Nature. When 
the hard dreary winter has come 
to an end, as soon as ever the last 
dirty snow has melted in the 
streets of the gloomy northern 
city, and the first primrose has 
been seen in the meadows with- 
out the gates, and the cherry-tree 
has put forth its first blossoms, 
then the invalid begins to breathe 
more freely. He hopes that the 
awakening zephyrs will bring 
some change to him as well as to 
the rest of the world ; and then 
suddenly all the newspapers seem 
to speak words of comfort and 
encouragement to him as they 
mention the names of all the 
beautiful places in Switzerland 
which begin to put forth their 
attractions with the first spring 
birds. In the course of the new 
year now begun he hopes that. 
the use of their baths, the drink- 
ing of their medicinal waters, and 
the breathing of their pure air 
will help him to regain his health. 
His eye will probably fall first on 
Ragatz and Pfiifers, lovely places 
stationed beside the rushing Ta- 
mina, and fully worthy of the 
praise so freely bestowed on them. 
He may choose between St. 
Moritz, a verdant and charming 
lake-idyl in the Engadine, and 
Tarasp-Schuls, the pearl of the 
river Inn, which lies magnificently 
set between Alveneu and Leuk. 
Breaths of delicious air, bringing 
promises of restored health, seem 
to be wafted to him from far-away 
Samaden, Davos, Klosters, Bel- 
laggio, and Lugano. Or if he 
does not wish to go so far there 
are baths in pleasant proximity, 
which were famous even in the 
time of the old Romans, such as 
Riedbad, which overflows with 
sociable gaiety, and Weissenburg, 
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and the baths on the beautiful there is no place which surpasses 
Lake Constance. But after all the old Rigi; and the difficulty is 





SHEPHERD OF THE MEGLIS-ALP, IN APPENZELL. 


how to choose when a hundred medical adviser comes to the res- 
places beckon us in different di- cue, and after carefully weighing 
rections. However, a learned the pros and cons, issues orders 
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which the hopeful invalid is 
glad to obey, although they re- 
strict him to some particular 
locality. But to the traveller, 
whose mind and body are both 
strong and healthy— 

*To the traveller belongs the world 

In all its broad extent,’ 

Wherever he can find a footing 
there is his kingdom; every road, 
every mountain, every lark in the 
air belongs to him. The farther 
he goes the farther he wishes to 
go; and when at the end of a 
happy summer he is brought to 
an unwelcome halt, it is only 
because time fails him, and the 
lucky purse of Prince Fortunatus 
has been gradually exhausted by 
constant hotel-bills. 

He sits over his map of Switzer- 
land, like a child in a strawberry- 
bed, carefully scanning it, and 
feeling quite at a loss to determine 
what beauties he shall pluck this 
year. The winter lamp is very 
probably still burning when he 
spreads it out before him on the 
table, so that his eye may take in 
the whole of it at once—the grand 
land of the Titans, which after all 
is but of liliputian size. It is 
but one small mesh in the great 
network of degrees covering the 
globe, and yet it contains some of 
the world’s most mighty giants. 
When the spirit of creation was 
at work in the olden times, he 
chose this spot as the scene of his 
labours; and here, high above 
sea and land, he raised a mighty 
stronghold, a temple of Nature 
that cannot be shaken, and of 
which the poet sings : 

‘Thou hast raised up thy pillars, 

And founded thy temple,’ 
The tower which failed at Babel 
here raises its head high above 
the clouds, and looks east and 
west, south and north. Long ages 
ago, the neighbouring Germans, 
Italians, and Frenchmen appoint- 
ed certain members of their own 
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respective races to be its warders ; 
and here at its foot they still 
dwell together like friends and 
brothers, and all alike claim 
ancient fellowship with Switzer- 
land. 

Gazing eastward from its glit- 
tering turrets, you can look far 
into Austrian territory, and see 
how the Tyrolese mountains ad- 
vance close up to the very portal ; 
but between Switzerland and Ty- 
rol there is a rampart formed by 
the mighty torrent of the young 
Rhine. From this point the 
frontier line is coincident with 
the river, and passes through the 
lovely Bodensee, or Lake Con- 
stance ; and if you look across its 
blue surface northwards you have 
German territory before you, while 
still farther on the river Rhine 
again forms the northern bound- 
ary. Peaceable German and 
Swiss towns stand opposite one 
another on its banks; German 
tones and German songs resound 
equally from both sides of the 
river, nor do they die away until 
we reach the west, where the 
French tonguereigns predominant; 
for to the west lies the Empire of 
the French, whose language has 
quite gained the upper hand in 
that region, most favoured of the 
gods, which lies about the Lake 
of Geneva; and French is to be 
heard in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, though the inhabitants are 
all members of the Republic. 
Beautiful as a garden is the land 
into which the watchman on the 
frontier here gazes; but south- 
wards, towards Italy, the tower- 
ing peaks are again piled higher 
and higher, till they threaten to 
storm the heights of heaven. 
There the eternal glaciers gird 
the land closely in an indissoluble 
coat of mail, and the sentry points 
the gazer in one direction to the 
giant battlements of the St. Ber- 
nard, the Dent d’Herens, the 
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Matterhorn, and Monte Rosa; 
and, in the other, to the proud 
walls of the Engadine highland, 
the wild beauty of the Bernina 
group, and on to the Peak of 
Ciavalatsch, the most advanced 
outpost on the eastern side. 

Many a messenger from the 
Siren-land comes laden with greet- 
ings and caresses from sun and 
flowers, and strives to penetrate 
the rocky fortress in his desire to 
embroider the inflexible stone 
walls with the charming verdure 
and blossoms of the south. Italy 
tries to open the iron gates with 
the golden key of lovely Chia- 
venna; and soft lulling breezes, 
such as once intoxicated kings, 
are wafted up to the watchmen 
from Mendrisio, Lugano, Locarno, 
and Bellinzona. But they are 
never off their guard, and although 
Italian is the language of the dis- 
trict, people are as glad here as 
they are on the borders of Frartce 
to belong to the Confederation 
and to be free citizens of Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland is nearly fifty (Ger- 
man) miles long from east to 
west.* The green Jura consti- 
tute her less lofty bulwarks to 
the north, and extend from the 
borders of France to Lake Con- 
stance in several parallel lines ; 
and her principal rampart is form- 
ed by the Central Alps opposite, 
which spring from French and 
Italian territory, and, after cross- 
ing the battlements of the Bernina 
and the mighty watch-tower of 
the St. Gotthard, where they tie 
themselves up into huge knots, 
they pass over into the Tyrol. 

Between these two mountain- 
ranges—the Jura and the Central 
Alps—lies the largest valley to 
be found in the whole continent 
of Europe. It rises gently from 
the southern foot of the Jura to 
the northern foot of the Alps, and 

* About 230 miles English. 


is as large as a small kingdom, 
but as highly cultivated as a 
lovely garden. In ancient times 
the waters rushed violently through 
it from the north side of the Alps, 
and the glaciers ploughed it up ; 
and between them they shaped 
the furrow-like valleys we see at 
the present day—they piled up the 
hills, made the entire soil, and 
left behind them a legacy of won- 
derful fertility. The great valley 
is still intersected by innumerable 
streams and rivers ; and these, to- 
gether with its lovely lakes, have 
turned it into a terra incantata, 
an enchanted land, than which 
there is none more bewitching to 
be found in any quarter of the 
globe. 

Nowhere else in the world does 
water assume such enchanting 
forms, and whether we see it in 
the shape of glaciers or eternal 
snow, fresh gladsome springs, tu- 
multuous rivers, dashing water- 
falls, or quiet lakes, we feel that, 
combined as it is with the fresh 
verdure of the meadows and the 
varied hues ofthe rocks, its charms 
are certainly more powerful here 
than anywhere else. To the west 
of this blooming region lies the 
Lake of Geneva, towards which 
hurry the mighty waters of the 
Rhone system. Does it not re- 
semble a festal goblet filled with 
champagne, crowned with flowers 
and vines, and redolent of life 
and enjoyment? Then, in the 
east, we have Lake Constance, 
reposing in calm grave beauty 
between her well-wooded pastoral 
shores, and surrounded by a hard- 
working busy population. But 
between these two, and winding 
in and out of the mountains and 
valleys, lie the lakes of Zurich and 
Zug and Vierwaldstiitter,* the 
glorious Walensee, and farther 
west Thun, Biel; and Neuenbarg. 


* Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, 
i.e. Lucerne, 
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There they lie like a set of gems, 
sometimes looking dark, at others 
gleaming with blue and greenish 
gold ; lending themselves in one 
place to the requirements of active 
trade, and in another setting them- 
selves to control the wild floods 
to which Alpine streams are sub- 
ject in the spring-time. But about 
them all one seems to hear the rus- 
tle of old heroic legends and the 
whisper of sweet woodland poetry, 
and if these fail their place is 
occupied by various flourishing 
branches of industry, which look 
forth from smiling windows in 
many a pleasant spot. Far away 
from here, on the other side of 
the towering wall of Alps which 
seem to kiss the clouds, the waters 
of Lugano and Maggiore lie rip- 
pling at the base of the mountains 
on the frontier, and their shores 
are adorned with all the bewitch- 
ing charms of the south. 

But the great father of the 
whole, the primeval founder and 
originator of the Alps and of the 
whole country, is beyond question 
the vast mass of the St. Gotthard. 
The Bernese and Rhenish Alps to 
the north, the ranges of Valais 
and the Grisons to the south, lean 
against and spring from him after 
the manner of colossal buttresses ; 
and besides this they form the 
grand aqueducts through which 
his waters flow down into the 
surrounding country and to all 
points of the compass, where they 
are known by the several names 
of the Ticino, the Reuss, the 
Rhone, and the Rhine. 


‘ This is the birthplace of rivers ;° 


here these wild infants are nursed 
at the white bosom of the glaciers, 
and then leap down the fissured 
sides of the Alpine precipices to 
prove their strength, and bring 
blessings and sometimes ruin up- 
on the men who dwell in the 
plain below. 


And thus, as we take a bird’s- 
eye view of it, Switzerland lies 
beneath us, a wonderfully-organ- 
ised self-contained whole, fortified 
on all sides; and if the contrast 
between it and all the surround- 
ing countries seems to need ex- 
planation, we can only account 
for it on the principles which 
explain the presence of an island- 
mountain in the midst of the 
ocean. 

The suitable clothing of the 
giant structure which Vulcan and 
Neptune had combined to rear 
was undertaken by Nature ; and 
accordingly she and Death had a 
struggle for the mastery, which 
they pursued even up into the 
regions of everlasting ice, the one 
for ever trying to quicken into 
life, the other for ever seeking to 
destroy. Her success was, how- 
ever, speedy enough in the hilly 
district in the centre, where the 
soft well-watered soil soon brought 
forth magnificent trees and clothed 
itself with plants and shrubs. 
The meadows at once bloomed 
forth into rare beauty and luxuri- 
ance, and when man came upon 
the stage at a later period it was 
mere sport for him to substitute 
the golden grain of Ceres for the 
wild grasses. The thick leafy 
woods gave place to orchards of 
fruit - trees, which now cover 
large surfaces of the country ; the 
wild brushwood sacred to Pan 
gave way to the gladsome vine of 
Bacchus ; and places which in 
ancient times produced nothing 
but dismal bog-weeds are now 
converted into fragrant blooming 
gardens, whose bright blossoms 
rejoice the traveller’s eye. 

Higher up among the moun- 
tains, where the more tender 
plants could not follow her, Na- 
ture was accompanied yet some 
distance farther on her way by 
the beautiful maple, the beech, 
the holly, the ivy, and the haw- 
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thorn ; but after that she appor- 
tioned this region to the more 
hardy pines, which boldly and 
bravely -struck their roots into 
the rocks, and pressed onward vic- 
toriously till they reached an 
elevation of some 6000 feet. 

Life is a solemn matter to these 
trees, and their vesture is dark 
and solemn too in colour, like the 
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rocks they are intended to clothe. 
Life with them isasolemn matter 
indeed, for the icy powers of 
destruction, which make a mock 
of life, have conspired together 
against them. Down from the 
heights above swoops the storm 
on its iron pinions, breaking their 
heads or tearing them to pieces 
in fierce delight, though their 





roots hold fast to their stony 
anchorage. In the spring the 
avalanches dash down into their 
midst, a whole mountain-side 
slips down and subsides into a 
valley, wild torrents of water from 
melting snow and glaciers tear 
and tug at their stems; but they 
defy them all for many a century, 
and afford shelter to the human 





beings who dwell in the valleys 
below, while they send out the 
brave Siberian pine and the larch 
as their pioneers higher up the 
Alps. The poor cowering dwarf- 
fir, which looks as if it were 
crawling upon all fours, makes its 
way to still greater heights, and 
is met with on the very verge of 
the empire of snow. 
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But these hardy climbers are 
not withont charming and win- 
some little companions in the 
flowers which gladden their ruin- 
ous way, and exhibit a splendour 
and brilliant sweetness such as the 
degenerate blossoms of the low- 
lands know nothing of. Short is 
their spring, and short too is their 
participation in the fair joys of 
existence ; and therefore is it that 
they adorn themselves with all 
the beauty of the sun while they 
bathe their tiny leaves and roots 
in the cool snow-water. Look at 
the tufted blossoms which the 
gnarled weather-beaten stem of the 
Alpine rose* has put forth in 
honour of lovely spring, the gala 
season of the Alpine world ; what 
a glorious veil of purple they have 
cast over the dark rock! Which 
of us gathered them for the first 
time to adorn his travelling-cap 
without a thrill of triumphant 
delight ? 

The Alpine tourist loves the 
Alpine rose as dearly as the Al- 
pine violet, with its lilac blossoms, 
and the gleaming white fairy- 
flowers of the Edelweiss, which 
are in such great request. But 
though these three may be the 
best known, they are lost amid 
a profusion of other mountain 
flowers. In a life which is soli- 
tary to an almost pathetic degree, 
they come before us with a special 
charm ; and as they grow on their 
lonely heights are quite calculated 
to captivate the heart, not merely 
of the professional botanist, but 
of every true friend of Nature. 

Their lot is shared by no living 
thing save mosses and lichens, 
the latter of which are Nature's 
seal, impressed by her on the most 
elevated peaks, in token that she 
has been there on her life-giving 
mission, though she has failed to 
gain a footing. The traveller is 
both touched and astonished to 
* Rhododendr.n ferruginum, 
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see these traces of life casting a 
tinge of golden green or dusky 
gray over the hard stone of the 
barest and loftiest peaks. The 
lichen which grows on the bare 
peaks of the Jungfrau, in the 
kingdom of eternal frost, nearly 
13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is called by the botanist 
Umbilicaria virginis, and is the 
last sign of organic life to be met 
with. 

Two powers are for ever wrest- 
ling with one another among the 
Alps. Life struggles up from the 
green valleys beneath, and Death 
comes down from the heights 
above. Light and warmth are the 
weapons of the one, and he fights 
by day and in the summer; the 
other wars by night and in the 
winter, and brings cold and dark- 
ness in his train. The kingdom 
of light has won a_ thousand 
victories, as is testified by the 
crumbling stones: which lie, like 
the bleaching bones of the fallen, 
in the valleys and on the slopes, 
which were once ancient battle- 
fields, but are now clothed with 
kindly vegetation. Fresh vic- 
tories are recorded every year, but 
the struggle will never cease. 

Down here in the valley gentle 
spring clears the lgst snow from 
off the meadows which it has been 
fertilising ; but it still lies cold 
and dreary on the glacier-fields 
above, and the great mass, as it 
freezes harder and harder, only 
becomes more compressed and 
capable of greater resistance. Here 
the summer rain falls in refreshing 
showers upon fields and pastures; 
but up above fresh snow is being 
repeatedly deposited upon the 
old, and when the whole mass has 
been pressed and squeezed together, 
and gradually converted into ice 
by alternate thawings and freez- 
ings, then, slowly but surely, it 
begins to move and glide down 
the mountain ravines towards the 
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scene of blooming life in the val- 
ley beneath. Such are the glaciers, 
whose demoniacal grandeur fills 
the soul with horror and astonish- 
ment. On their broad backs, 
which are sometimes several miles 
wide, they carry dikes of stone, 
and in the course of centuries pile 
them up into great walls of rub- 
bish. ‘Time is for ever ynawing 
and hammering at the lofty pin- 
nacles of rock, and the result of 
his labours is shown in these 
fragments of stone, which he de- 
taches and throws down upon the 
moving ice. Thus, day and night, 
summer and winter, the work of 
wild destruction is carried on by 
the hands of Titans, with a noise 
like the roar of thunder. Every 
now and then great masses, like 
prodigious frozen water-spouts, 
come racing and tearing down ; 
with wild phantom-like springs 
they sweep over the precipices and 
forests and down the meadows to 
the dwellings of men, bringing 
ruin and destruction with them. 
These are the avalanches. 

Life and death are nowhere 
brought into such close proximity 
as in Switzerland; and this its 
inhabitants have learnt to know 
full well in the course of the 
hundreds and thousands of years 
which have elapsed since first 
they, from their valleys, entered 
upon the wild conflict. They have 
never beaten a cowardly retreat 
in any one quarter of the great 
battle-field. Inch by inch and 
foot by foot they have won from 
their iron foe the soil on which to 
build their huts, sow their corn, 
and keep their cattle; and, ac- 
cordingly, the hilly country of 
Central Switzerland and the lake- 
district is abundantly blessed with 
corn and wine; industry raises 
large factories, engines rattle, nu- 
merous chimneys send up their 
modern tribute of smoke to the 
god of labour; and where once the 
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wretched lake-dweller sank his 
piles and reared his wooden dwell- 
ing among the sedge there now 
stand handsome villas and richly 
decorated chateaux, which bear 
eloquent testimony to the pros- 
perity as well as the taste of their 
owners and inmates. 

The people who dwell among 
the Alps now are just what they 
were in the olden days. In time 
of peace they would milk their 
cows, wrestle with one another, 
dance with the maidens, and tame 
the wild bull; but when their 
liberty or the ancient rights 
of their native mountains were 
menaced, they would at once obey 
the summons of their captain. 
Silently and gravely they would 
march down into the valley, girt 
with the rusty weapons of their 
forefathers—a mere handful of 
men, oftentimes a hundred against 
a thousand, but all pledged to 
conquer or die. 

How often, in reading the 
chronicles of Switzerland, do we 
come across some such words as 
these !— 

* My brave true lad, my brave Swiss lad 

Come from the dance away ! 

Our captain calls, and you must leave 

The ring of girls so gay. 

Messengers have come far, 

Saying that the foe's at hand.’ 

And how often he was at hand ! 
How often was the gleam of the 
fiery beacon to be seen, and the 
sound of the alarm-bell to be heard 
upon the mountains! But no 
sooner was their work done than 
the mountaineers would return to 
their peaceful hearths, quiet, silent, 
and unassuming as when they 
quitted them. 

This plainness and simplicity, 
this indifference to all the plea- 
sures of life, this constant vigilance 
and incessant struggle with snow 
and ice, water and rock—this it 
is which constitutes the poetry of 
the High Alps, and the moun- 
taineer is quite sensible of it, 

















though he may not be able to 
express himself in language so 
elegant as that of Schiller’s herds- 
man : 
*We are off to the mountains, but we 
shall return 


With the cry of the cuckoo and the 
song of the birds !’ 


And now, my fellow-traveller, 
you may take your hat and your 
staff, for you know your destina- 
tion, and you know what you have 
to expect. 

We are off to the mountains ! 

But first observe that, ever 
since the summer began, great 
preparations have been in hand to 
insure you a festal reception, and, 
wherever you go, you will see 
tokens of hospitality smiling at 
you from the shining windows. 
About this same time every year 
there is a great stir made by many 
thousand pair of hands, which are 
hard at work scouring and brush- 
ing, polishing and restuffing, white- 
washing, painting, and making 
beds. Signboards are freshened 
up or replaced by smart new ones, 
gold lace is put on in the grand pa- 
latial hotel, and convolvulus seeds 
are sown in the window flower- 
pots. All, down to the tiniest 
mountain-inn, are busy putting 
on fresh attire, that they may be 
fit to receive the birds of passage, 
who are already spreading their 
wings at home preparatory to 
taking flight. The cellars and 
store-rooms are being well filled, 
and plenty reigns all along the 
great highway. 

If you be your mother’s spoilt 
child, you may look at the hun- 
dred-gated palaces, where luxury 
walks in gold and silver. The 
tap of your golden finger will 
cause the doors to fly noisily open, 
and a troop of ministering spirits 
in gala attire will be ready to obey 
your orders. 

If, on the other hand, you be 
the child of simplicity, you will 
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pass the Siren palace by, and find 
all the accommodation you need at 
the village inn, kept by a comfort- 
able-looking, rosy-faced landlord 
or a plump landlady. Believing 
that they cannot advertise the good 
cookery afforded by their establish- 
ment by any means more effectual 
than the exhibition of their own 
well-rounded figures, they stand 
at their doors in snow-white 
aprons, inquire kindlyand anxious- 
ly how the weary traveller finds 
himself after his day’s journey, 
ascertain all that he needs for 
body and spirit, and then conduct 
him with hearty old-fashioned 
hospitality into some bright cheer- 
ful little room with an oriel win- 
dow looking out upon a bean- 
garden. 

Let us hope the stars will keep 
watch, or, better still, your own 
lucky star, so that you may find 
a clear sky awaiting you in the 
morning, and may be wakened by 
sunbeams and not by rain patter- 
ing against the window, rushing 
down the water-pipes, and creating 
a new and nameless river in the 
midst of the village street. For, 
alas—and the sigh will be echoed 
by thousands—the climate of 
Switzerland is most unfortunately 
variable, The spirits who manage 
matters in the clefts and hollows 
of the mountains up above are 
busy enough brewing something 
in the mist and darkness. What 
it is no one knows, but they make 
a wild piece of work sometimes— 
such, indeed, as none but the 
patient man can bear with equa- 
nimity.. Those who forget to pro- 
vide themselves with patience as 
well as with easy walking-shoes 
will have an uncomfortable jour- 
ney ; they will go on their way 
with downcast faces and gloomy 
thoughts, and will find nothing 
to please them even in the cheer- 
ful bow-windowed room over the 
bean-garden. Oftentimes even 
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‘Goethe's ap- 
parently true 
adage turns 
out to be 
false: ‘ And 
when there 
has been rain 
enough,why, 
then it leaves 
off raining ; 
for often 
when there 
has been 
rain enough 
and to spare 
for weeks 
past it still 
willnotleave 
off. 

With the 
rain, too, 
comes a pale 
leaden - co- 
loured fog, 
rolling down 
the slopes 
and into the 
streets, and 
trailing its 
long weary 
graveclothes 
upand down 
before your 
window. 
There is no- 
thing but a 
blank in 
place of the 
dakes, forests, 
pastures, 
towns, and 
illuminated 
mo untain- 
tops which 
youexpected 
tosee. And 
besides the 
fog there is 
cold; the 
very chil- 
dren laugh at 
your summer 
clothing, 
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and it makes you feel ridiculous 
in your own eyes. You may pull 
your hat down over your eyes, 
wrap your plaid more closely round 
you, drink desperate quantities of 
Kirschwasser, or the still more 
famous Engadine Iva, smoke one 
cigar after another, turn over the 
Bernese Bund, take up the Jour- 
nal de Geneve, or try to amuse 
yourself with descriptions ofsunny 
expeditions among the mountains 
in the entertaining Zérich Alpen- 
post; but your mind is absent, 
and your eyes wander away from 
the page before you to the win- 
dow, in the hope of seeing some 
dove with an olive-branch in her 
mouth announcing the termination 
of the deluge. 

And lo, she comes ! 

The landlord has just returned 
from some expedition ; and, as he 
stands dripping on the threshold, 
he announces his good news, 
which comes like an angel's mes- 
sage : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we 
may look for tine weather to- 
morrow. ‘There’sa change in the 
wind, and it is blowing sharp 
from the north. I think the 
barometer must be rising. Cheer 
up! 

And now, of course, every one 
rushes to the hateful thing in the 
window corner, which has so long 
stood obstinately at ‘ Rain,’ and it 
really has risen one-tenth of an 
inch, Moreover, there is a gleam 
upon the heights above ; the mist 
is rolling away from the mountain- 
tops in long ribbons and streaks, 
and hovers in torn fragments 
round the jagged pinnacles. Sha- 
dowy trees are to be seen; then a 
bit of blue sky, about as big as 
a forget-me-not, appears in the 
midst of the gray driving gloom. 
But it does not last more than a 
moment ; and then comes a fresh 
shower of rain, which, with most 
people, quite extinguishes the 
faint hopes they had begun to 
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entertain. Thosewho understand 
the subject, however, know that 
the weather now is sure to improve; 
and their judgmentiscontirmed by 
the guides, who stand and gaze or 
wander up and down before the 
door of the inn. 

Preparations are accordingly 
made for the following morning— 
no great matter for the genuine Al- 
pine tourist, who carries with him 
more good-humour than luggage, 
but a more considerable business 
for those slaves of habit who will 
not dispense with the same 
amount of ballast as is usually 
considered necessary in capital 
cities. 

Then there is the engaging of 
guides and porters, the chaflering 
over horses and carriages, the 
arranging of plans and settlement 
of disputes ; and the upshot of it 
all often is that ill-humour vaults 
into the saddle the next morning 
with the rest of the party, or 
takes possession of the best seat 
in the carriage. Any one who 
has been a quiet witness of such 
scenes as these—and they are of 
daily occurrence during the sum- 
mer months at places of such re- 
sort as Andermatt, Fluelen, Brun- 
nen, &c.—will be disposed to 
congratulate himself more than 
ever on being a pedestrian. 

At length, early one cold foggy 
morning, we start for the moun- 
tains; our cheeks are wetted by 
the wings of the wind as it blows 
down the valley, and we hear the 
sound of the mountain torrents as 
they rush along rejoicing in their 
life, the rustle of the pines as they 
shake large heavy drops of mist 
down on our hats, and the song 
of the thrush as he whistles a 
merry greeting to us from some 
rocky perch. 

On we go, up some steep ascent, 
higher and higher, over loose slip- 
pery stones and paths flooded with 
rain; or perhaps our way lies 











through marshy Alpine meadows, 
where there is no path at all, 
where the beautiful cattle stand 
close together in groups, and seem 
to welcome us by the tinkling of 
their bells. We have long since 
left the trees behind us, and the 
silver streams which issue like 
spun. threads from the flower- 
strewn rocks become thinner and 
thinner as we mount upwards, 

As the traveller stops for a 
moment to rest, the fog will per- 
haps divide, and far below him, 
all bathed in golden sunshine, he 
will see a grassy valley dotted 
with miniature houses, and the 
dark pine-forest looking like so 
much fine brushwood ; or he may 
look through the gray mist into a 
green mass of glistening ice, such 
as is to be seen in the grand region 
of the glaciers. But whatever it 
be, it is but for a moment, a tan- 
talising moment, and then the 
curtain falls again. However, the 
traveller presses on towards his 
goal hopefully now, and his mind 
is filled with pleasant anticipations 
of the sight in store for him. 

The gray chaos beneath rolls 
over and over, seething and heav- 
ing as if it were about to give 
birth to a new world, and then, 
as if it had heard once more the 
voice of the great Creator saying 
‘Let there be light,’ the dreary 
shapeless waste gradually vanishes, 
A gleam of blue sky appears over- 
head, and is followed by a ray of 
golden sunshine; and then, be- 
hold! there is a new beautiful 
world before us, and the grand 
separation between moist and dry 
is accomplished. What look at 
first like little islands rising from 
out the seething flood speedily 
assume the form of mountains and 
chains of mountains. The tower- 
ing masses presently exchange 
their dark hues for shimmering 
silver, and at last are flooded with 
the golden light of the setting sun, 
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while around their heads float 
cloudlets of pearly white and soft- 
est rose colour, looking like doves 
and Cupids. Outspread beneath 
us lie the green valleys, twining 
wreath-like among the mountains ; 
and the sparkling lakes, the eyes 
of the landscape, shine brightly 
up into the clear sky. 

Man, puny man, gazes in rap- 
ture at the fulness of beauty 
here at his feet, or allows his eye 
to follow the eagle in his flight 
upwards to those snow-clad peaks 
which crown the landscape so 
solemnly with their majestic 
beauty. Like kings they sit en- 
throned above, joining in the 
heavenly anthem and ever de- 
claring the glory of God. 

But the sublimest sight of all 
yet remains to be seen. 

Down sinks the sun, and dark- 
ness covers the valleys; darkness 
creeps gradually up the sides of 
the mountains, and Night throws 
her mantle over them ; and then, 
just when we fancy that the light 
has quite died away, it flames out 
again with fiery glow upon the 
topmost summits. Once more, and 
for the last time, the sacred fires 
are kindled upon the mountain- 
altars by the far-reaching rays 
sent forth by the departed sun. 
There is a momentary blaze of 
glory ; and for a short space we 
watch the Alpine glow in a rap- 
ture of delight. Then Night be- 
gins her reign, sending forth the 
moon to glorify the silvery peaks, 
while she sets upon the brow of 
every mountain a gem-like coronet 
of stars. 

Man, however, wraps his mantle 
about him with a shiver, for the 
wind blows keen and icy cold 
from the glaciers. He and his 
companions draw closer together 
over the hospitable fire in the 
snug little mountain-inn, where 
they are joined by many a belated 
traveller in the course of the even- 
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ing. Those who have missed the 
sunset hope to see the sunrise ; 
while those who have seen both 
to perfection are quite divided as 
to which of the two ought to re- 
ceive the palm. 

For thou art ever sublime and 
beautiful, thou glorious land of 
the Alps! whether seen in the 
purple light of the setting sun, or 
in the chaste golden beauty of 
early dawn, ever sublime and 
beautiful ! 

What a sight it is to see all 
the roads and pathways teeming 
with life on some bright summer 
morning! Every favourite resort 
is a gay scene of bustle, and the 
artist will find capital subjects for 
his pencil in the various groups 
which meet the eye at every turn. 

The chalet which stands close 
at hand is gray with age, and from 
its open door pours forth a thick 
cloud of smoke, which spreads like 
a veil over the green grass. Dark 
figures are to be seen standing 
around the fire in the background, 


where they are busy with gigan- 
tic black caldrons. The wind 
whistles keenly over the plateau ; 
and as the evening clouds drift 
across the sky, the whole scene is 
lonely and desolate in the extreme. 

You, my fellow-traveller, when 
you have put away your alpen- 
stock, and have exchanged the 
brilliant tints of summer for the 
fog and gloom of winter—you, I 
say, will perhaps take from your 
pocket-book some of the withered 
flowers you have gathered on the 
Alps ; and, as you look at them 
one by one, you will perhaps 
think pensively of the sunshine 
in which they once basked. But 
the artist can boast a much fairer 
bouquet, and one which never 
fades. He can show you the 
beauties of Switzerland; and if, 
when your memory reverts long- 
ingly to the past, you take his 
drawing in your hand, the origi- 
nals will seem to rise before you. 

And now let us be off and away 
to the mountains ! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tr was Christmas-eve. A cold old- 
fashioned Christmas, with snow 
lying thick on the ground, and 
still falling heavily, with a touch 
of fog inthe air. It was past ten 
o'clock, and the streets and lanes 
of the great city were all but de- 
serted. Merchant and _ broker, 
clerk and warehouseman, and the 
rest of the busy crowd who had 
thronged those streets by day, had 
one by one drifted away to their 
homes ; and the lofty warehouses 
loomed black and forbidding over 
the silent thoroughfares. Here 
and there the gleam from a soli- 
tary window struggled ineffectu- 
ally with the outer darkness, and 
served but to bring into stronger 
relief the general gloom and soli- 
tude. 

And nowhere was the darkness 
deeper, or the sense of desola- 
tion more profound, than in St. 
Winifred’s-court. St. Winifred’s 
is one of those queer little alleys 
which intersect the heart of east- 
ern London, and consists, with 
one exception, of houses let out 
as offices, and utterly deserted at 
night. The court is bounded on 
one side by St. Winifred’s Church, 
while in one corner stands a 
quaint old house, occupying a 
nearly triangular piece of ground, 
and forming the exception we 
have referred to, having been for 
many years the residence of St. 
Winifred’s organist, Michael Fray. 

Many of these ancient churches 
still remain in odd nooks and 
corners of the City; relics of a 
time when London merchants 
made their homes in the same 


spot whereon they earned their 
daily bread, worshipping on Sun- 
days in these narrow aisles, and 
when their time came asking no 
better resting-place than beneath 
those venerable flagstones on 
which they had knelt in life. 
The liberality of ancient founders 
and benefactors has left many 
of these old churches richly en- 
dowed, andstill, Sunday after Sun- 
day, rector and curate mount their 
respective desks, and struggle 
through their weekly task; but 
portly aldermen and dignified bur- 
gesses no longer fill the high- 
backed pews. A wheezy verger 
and pew-opener, with a dozen or 
so of ancient nien and women, 
care-takers of adjoining ware- 
houses or.offices, too often form 
the only congregation. 

St. Winifred’s, like many of 
its sister edifices, though small 
in extent, is a noble monument of 
ecclesiastical architecture, having 
been designed by an architect of 
world-wide fame, and boasting 
stained-glass windows of richest 
colour and exquisite design, and 
oaken carvings of flower and leaf 
to which the touch of a master 
hand has imparted all but living 
beauty.. The western extremity 
of the church abuts upon a nar- 
row lane, on a week-day one of 
the busiest in the City ; but on 
Sundays the broad portal is flung 
open in vain, for its invitation is 
addressed to empty streets and 
deserted houses. 

The only sign of life, on this 
Christmas-eve, in St. Winifred’s- 
court, was a faint gleam of flicker- 
ing firelight proceeding from one 
of the windows of the quaint 
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three-cornered house in which 
Michael Fray passed his solitary 
existence. Many years before the 
period of our story, the same 
month had taken from him wife 
and child, and since that time 
Michael Fray had lived desolate, 
his only solace being the rare 
old organ, the friend and com- 
panion of his lonely hours. The 
loss of his wife and daughter had 
left him without kith or kin. His 
father and mother had died in his 
early youth, and an only brother, 
a gifted but wayward youth, had 
in early life ran away to sea, and 
had there found a watery grave. 
Being thus left alone in the world, 
Michael Fray’s love for music, 
which had always been the most 
marked feature of his character, 
had become intensified into an 
absolute passion. Evening after 
evening, when darkness had set- 
tled on the City, and none could 
complain that his music inter- 
fered with business, or distracted 
the attention from the nobler 
clink of gold, he was accustomed 
to creep quietly into the church, 
and there ‘talk to himself,’ as he 
called it, at the old organ, which 
answered him back again with a 
tender sympathy and power of 
consolation which no mere human 
listener could ever have afforded. 
The organ of St. Winifred’s was 
of comparatively small size, and 
made but scanty show of pipes 
or pedals; but the blackened case 
and yellow much-worn keys had 
been fashioned by the cunning 
brain and skilful fingers of ‘ Fa- 
ther Smith’ himself, and never 
had the renowned old organ- 
builder turned out a more skil- 
ful piece of workmanship. And 
Michael Fray, by use of years 
and loving tender study, had 
got by heart every pipe and 
stop in the rare old instrument, 
and had acquired an almost magi- 
al power of bringing out its 
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tenderest tones and noblest har- 
monies. 

Hear him this Christmas-eve, 
as he sits before the ancient key- 
board, one feeble candle dimly 
glimmering over the well-worn 
page before him; flickering 
weirdly over the ancient carving, 
and calling into momentary life 
the effigies of mitred abbot and 
mailed crusader. A feeble old 
man, whose sands of life have all 
but run out; a sadly weak and 
tremulous old man, with shaking 
hands and dim uncertain eyes. 
But when they are placed upon 
those yellow keys, the shaking 
hands shake no longer ; the feeble 
sight finds no labour in those 
well-remembered pages. Under 
the touch of Michael Fray’s deft 
fingers the ancient organ becomes 
instinct with life and harmony. 
The grand old masters lend their 
noblest strains, and could they 
revisit earth, need ask no better 
interpreter. From saddest wail 
of sorrow to sweetest strain of 
consolation,—from the dirge for 
the loved and lost to the pean of 
the jubilant victor,—each shade of 
human passion, each tender mes- 
sage of divine encouragement, 
take form and colour in succes- 
sion, under the magic of that 
old man’s touch. Thus, some- 
times ,borrowing the song of 
other singers, sometimes wan- 
dering into quaint ®olian har- 
monies, the spontaneous overflow 
of his own rare genius, Michael 
Fray sat, and made music, charm- 
ing his sorrows to temporary sleep. 

Time crept on, but the player 
heeded it not, till the heavy bell 
in the tower above his head boom- 
ed forth the hour of midnight, 
and recalled him to reality again. 
With two or three wailing minor 
chords he brought his weird im- 
provisation to an end. 

‘ Dear me,’ he said, with a heavy 
sigh, ‘Christmas again! Christ- 
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mas again! How many times, I 
wonder? Each time I think, 
“ Well, this will be the last ;” 
and yet Christmas comes again, 
and finds me here still, all alone. 
Dear, dear! First, poor Dick; 
and then my darling Alice and 
little Nell—all gone! Young 
and bright and merry—all taken! 
And here am I—old, sad, and 
friendless—and yet I live on, live 
on! Well, I suppose God knows 
best’ While thus thinking 
aloud, the old man was apparently 
searching for something among 
his music-books, and now pro- 
duced an ancient page of manu- 
script, worn almost to fragments, 
but pasted, for preservation, on a 
piece of paper of later date. ‘ Yes, 
here it is ; poor Dick’s Christmas 
song. What a sweet voice he 
had, dear boy! If he had only 
lived—but there! I’m murmur- 
ing again. God's will be done!’ 
He placed the music on the 
desk before him, and, after a 
moment’s pause, began, in tender 
flute-like tones, to play the 
melody, at the same time croon- 
ing the words in a feeble voice. 
He played one verse of the song, 
then stopped and drew his sleeve 
across his eyes. The sense of his 
desolation appeared to come anew 
upon him; he seemed to shrink 
down, doubly old, doubly feeble, 
doubly forsaken—when, lo! a 
marvel! Suddenly from the 
lonely street without, in that 


chill midnight, came the sound. 


of a violin, and a sweet young 
voice singing the sclf-same words 
to the self-same tender air—the 
song written by his dead-and- 
gone brother forty years before. 

The effect on Michael Fray was 
electrical. For a moment. he 
staggered, but caught at the key- 
board before him, and held it 
with a convulsive grasp. 

‘Am I dreaming? or are my 
senses leaving me? Poor Dick’s 
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Christmas carol ; and I could al- 
most swear the voice is my own 
lost Nellie’s. Can this be death 
at last? and are the angels wel- 
coming me home with the song I 
have loved so dearly? No, surely; 
either I am going mad, or that is. 
a real living voice! But whose— 
whose? Heaven help me to find 
out!’ And with his whole frame 
quivering with excitement—with- 
out pausing even to close the 
organ, or to extinguish his flicker- 
ing candle—the old man groped 
his way down the narrow wind- 
ing stair which led to the street, 
and, hurriedly closing the door 
behind him, stepped forth bare- 
headed into the snowy night. 


CHAPTER II. 

For some hours before Michael 
Fray was startled, as we have re- 
lated, by the mysterious echo of 
his brother’s song, an old man 
and a young girl had been making 
their way Citywards from the 
south-eastern side of London. 
Both walked wearily, as though 
they had tramped from a long 
distance ; and once or twice the 
young girl wiped away a tear, 
though she strove hard to hide it 
from her companion, and forced 
herself to speak with a cheerful- 
ness in strange contrast with her 
sunken cheeks and footsore gait. 
Every now and then, in passing 
through the more frequented 
streets, they would pause; and 
the man, who carried a violin, 
would strike up some old ballad 
tune with a vigour and power of 
execution which even his frost- 
nipp¢d fingers and weary limbs 
could not wholly destroy; while 
the girl, with a sweet though 
very sad voice, accompanied him 
with the appropriate words. But 
their attempts were miserably un- 
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productive. In such bitter wea- 
ther, few who could help it would 
stay away from their warm fire- 
sides; and those whom stern ne- 
cessity kept out of doors seemed 
only bent on dispatching their 
several tasks, and to have no 
time or thought to expend on a 
couple of wandering tramps sing- 
ing by the roadside. Still they 
toiled on, every now and then 
making a fresh ‘ pitch’ at some 
likely corner, only too often order- 
ed to ‘move on’ by astern police- 
man. As they drew nearer to the 
City, and the hour grew later, 
the passers-by became fewer and 
farther between, and the poor 
wanderers felt that it was idle 
even to seek for charity in those 
deserted silent streets. At last 
the old man stopped and groaned 
aloud. 

‘ What is it, grandfather dear ? 
Don’t give in now, when we have 
come so far. Lean on me—do; 
I’m hardly tired at all; and I 
daresay we shall do better to- 
morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow ! said the old man 
bitterly ; ‘ to-morrow it will be too 
late. I don’t mind hunger, and 
I don’t mind cold; but the shame 
of it, the disgrace—after having 
struggled against it all these years 
—to come to the workhouse at 
last! It isn’t for myself I mind 
—beggars mustn’t be choosers ; 
and I daresay better men than I 
have slept in a casual ward— 
bat you, my tender little Lily. 
The thought breaks my heart !— 
it kills me!’ And the old man 
sobbed aloud. 

‘Dear grandfather, you are al- 
ways thinking of me, and never of 
yourself. What does it matter 
after all? it’s only the name of 
the thing. I’m sure I don’t mind 
it one bit,’—the shudder of horror 
which passed over the girl’s frame 
gave the lie to her pious false- 
hood ; ‘I daresay it is not so very 
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bad, and after all, something may 
happen to prevent it even now.’ 

‘What can happen, short of a 
miracle, in these deserted streets ? 

* Well, let us hope for the mira- 
cle then, dear. God has never 
quite deserted us in our deepest 
troubles, and I don’t believe He 
will forsake us now.’ 

As she spoke she drew her thin 
shawl more closely round her, 
shivering in spite of herself under 
the cold blast, which seemed to 
receive no check from her scanty 
coverings. Again the pair crept 
on, and passing beneath the lofty 
wall of St. Winifred’s Church, 
stood beneath it for a temporary 
shelter from the driving wind and 
snow. While so standing they 
caught the faint sounds of the 
organ solemnly pealing within. 

‘Noble music,’ said the old 
man, as the final chords died 
away ; ‘noble music, and a soul 
in the playing. That man, who- 
ever he may be, should have a 
generous heart.’ 

‘Hush, grandfather, said the 
girl; ‘he is beginning to play 
again.’ 

Scarcely had the music com- 
menced, however, than the pair 
gazed at each other in breathless 
surprise. 

‘Lily darling, do you hear 
what he is playing? said the old 
man, in an excited whisper. 

‘A strange coincidence,’ the girl 
replied. 

‘Strange! it is more than 
strange! Lily, darling, who could 
play that song? 

The melody came to an end, 
and all was silence. There was a 
moment’s pause, and then, as if 
by a common impulse, the old 
man drew his bow acruss the 
strings, and the girl’s sweet voice 
carolled forth the second verse of 
the song. Scarcely had they ended, 
when a door opened at the foot of 
the church tower just beside them, 
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and Michael Fray, bareheaded, 
with his scanty locks blown 
about by the winter wind, stood 
before them. He hurried forward, 
and then stood still, shamefaced, 
bewildered. The song had called 
up the vision of a gallant young 
sailor, full of life and health, as 
Michael had seen his brother for 
the last time on the day when he 
sailed on his fatal voyage. He 
had hurried forth forgetting the 
years that had past, full of tender 
memories of happy boyish days ; 





to find, alas, only a couple of 


wandering beggars, singing for 
bread. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, 
striving vainly to master his emo- 
tion; ‘you sang a song just now 
which—which—a song which was 
a favourite ofa dear friend of mine 
many years ago. Will you—will 
you tell me where you got it? 

*By the best of all titles, sir,’ 
the old fiddler answered, drawing 
himself up with a touch of artistic 
pride; ‘1 wrote it myself, words 
and music both.’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ said Michael sternly, 
‘you rob the dead. A dearly 
loved brother of mine wrote that 
song forty years ago.’ 

‘Well, upon my word! said 
the old fiddler, waxing wroth— 
‘then your brother must have 
stolen it from mE! What might 
this precious brother’s name be, 
pray? 

‘An honest name, a name I am 
proud to speak,’ said Michael, 
firing up in his turn; ‘ his name 
was Richard Fray ! 

The old street musician stag- 
gered as if he had received a 
blow. 

‘What ! he exclaimed, peering 
eagerly into the other's face; ‘then 
youare my brother Michael, for J 
am Richard Fray!’ 

“ * * * * 

Half an hour later, and the 
brothers so long parted, so 
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strangely brought together, were 
seated round a roaring fire in 
Michael Fray’s quaint three-cor- 
nered parlour. Michael’s stores 
had been ransacked for warm 
dry clothing for the wanderers. 
Drawers long closed, yielding when 
opened a sweet scent of lavender, 
and containing homely skirts and 
bodices, kept still in loving me- 
mory of little Nell, gave up their 
treasures for Lily’s benefit, and 
Richard fFray’s snow-sodden 
clothes were replaced by Michael’s 
choicest coat and softest slippers. 
The wanderers had done full jus- 
tice to a plentiful meal, and a jug 
of fragrant punch now steamed 
upon the hob, and was laid under 
frequent contributions, while 
Richard Fray told the story of 
thirty years’ wandering, and the 
brothers found how it had come 
to pass that, each thinking the 
other dead, they had lived their 
lives, and married, and buried 
their dear ones, being sometimes 
but a few miles apart, and yet as 
distant as though severed by the 
grim Divider himself. And Lily 
sat on a cushion at her grand- 
father’s feet, a picture of quiet 
happiness, and sang sweet songs 
to please the two old men, while 
Michael lovingly traced in her 
soft features fanciful likenesses 
to his lost Nelly, the strange 
similarity of the sweet voice aid- 
ing the tender illusion. And sure- 
ly no happier family party was 
gathered together in all England 
on that Christmas-tide, than that 
little group round Michael Fray’s 
quiet fireside. 
* * * « * 

‘ Well, grandfather dear,’ said 
Lily, after a pause, ‘won't you 
believe in miracles now ? 

‘ My darling,’ said the old man, 
with his voice broken with emo- 
tion, ‘God forgive me for having 
ever doubted Him ! 
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I. 


‘Come and see my portrait.’ 

Two girls were standing on the 
perron of Schloss Waldstein. It 
was an October morning, bright, 
crisp, and keen. The sun was 
warm, the air was cold, the woods 
were russet. Dew sparkled on the 
grass ; a dew which had been frost 
earlier in the day, but, kissed hard 
by the pale god of morning, had 
trembled into the tears that were 
now dropping on to the cold earth, 
over which the death of the year had 
already cast its irrevocable chill. 

‘I hate these grandes chasses,’ 
said the younger and shorter of the 
two girls; ‘the days seem so long. 
One gets up early, and after all the 
fuss and excitement of breakfast, 
life falls rather flat, and it’s a little 
difficult to work oneself up to the 
proper amount of enthusiasm, or to 
care how many hares or foxes have 
been shot, when these selfish men 
return,’ 

‘We don’t shoot foxes in my 
country.’ 

‘No. You prefer spending a 
fortune on a kennel, and breaking 
your necks in pursuit of the mean- 
est and timidest of creatures, It 
is ridiculous to think that it takes 
a pack of hounds, a thoroughbred 
horse, Heaven knows how many 
officials, and a herd of mad scamp- 
ering men and women to destroy 
a wretched little beast like a hare 
or a fox. Come, confess now, 
Lady Britannia,’ 

The speaker was a short slight 
girl some twenty years of age, 
whose thick black hair, large lamb- 
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ent hazel-green eyes, irregular fea- 
tures, and little pointed chin, gave 
her a quaint attractive beauty, 
which, strictly speaking, was no 
beauty at all, but rather a piquant 
charm, leaving one quite in the 
dark as to the real amount of good 
looks Nature had endowed her 
withal, 

‘Do Minna Wald- 
stein pretty ? was a question often 
heard, No one had ever been 
found to say ‘ yes’ nu’ to it. 
Her beauty depended on her mood, 
on her health, on the lucky, or un 
lucky chances of dress and circum- 
stance. It depended still more 
on the sympathies of her critics, 
Beauty’s prosperity lies in the eye 
of him that sees it, no less than 
wit’s effect in the ear of him that 
hears. Seen by the cold critical 
eye early in the day, the gray 
light falling on her swarthy skin, 
the chill air staying the blood in 
her veins, her large pale-green 
eyes empty of passion or mirth, 
her irregular features unlit by plea- 
sure or amusement, it was no won- 
der if women declared Minna von 
Waldstein to be an ugly, sallow, 
insignificant little thing. But seen, 
as I have seen her over and over 
again, flushed with exercise, wild 
with spirits, her blood all aglow 
with the maddest gallop across 
country, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement and delight, she was 
simply bewitching. Worse still, 
in a ballroom she was absolutely 
dangerous. Her sallow skin then 
appeared like ivory; the rose tint 
on her cheeks added a strange daz- 
zling lustre to her large somewhat 
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prominent eyes; those eyes that 
looked brown shot with green, or 
green shot with brown, or green 
pure and simple, or brown soft and 
honest, according to her mood and 
fancy. The lashes were long and 
curly ; black, with curious bronze 
lights at the tips, that gave a 
strange uncertain fire to her gaze. 
And when she looked at you kindly 
and laughed, it was as though a 
whole flood of sunshine had sud- 
denly poured over you. Anything 
more un-German (according to the 
popular idea of Germanity) could 
not be imagined. Yet Minna 
Waldstein was a Teutoness of the 
Teutons in so far as blood went. 
Her last new passion was Lady 
Britannia. ‘Minna Waldstein is 
so fickle. The little Waldstein is 
so capricious. 
kein Gemiith/’ Such were the 
judgments of her admiring friends. 
But Lady Britannia had set aside 
all foregone conclusions, and had 
accepted Minna at her own esti- 
mate. ‘I am not so bad, if you 
will only take the trouble to find 
out my good points,’ the girl had 
said, humbly enough, to her new 
friend ; and Grace Digby for all 
reply had turned and kissed the 
spritely penitent between the eyes. 
‘Come and see my portrait.’ 


II. 


In a large empty room at the 
back of the forester’s house, a 
young man stood before an easel. 
The shutters were closed over the 
lower part of the windows; only 
the thin tree-tops were visible as 
one looked up at the cold northern 
sky. The uncertain light in the 
room, its bareness and roughness, 
lent concentration to the light that 
fell upon the one object of initerest 
within the four blank walls of the 
bare apartment. 

The young man was the forester’s 
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son. He had studied in Paris, in 
London, in Rome. His name was 
beginning to be heard in the world 
of art. Picture-dealers and pic- 
ture-fanciers respected his signa- 
ture. He was a straight-limbed, 
strong-thewed young fellow, with 
‘broad brows and fair, a fluent hair 
and fine,’ square forward chin, and 
firmly chiselled mouth. A man 
who would do, or die in the doing; 
full of energy, purpose, live blood ; 
possessed by a large, ardent, fierce 
ambition, with all the fire and 
none of the inconstancy of genius. 

He had come home to see his 
parents. What more natural than 
that he should offer to paint the 
portrait of his patron’s daughter, 
grown since he had seen her last, 
as his little foster-sister, into way- 
ward womanhood? The offer was 
made and was accepted. 

Baron Waldstein, a poor but 
proud man, loved everything that 
could add to his prestige. He went 
about the Residenz-town puffing 
his new protégé ; predicting great 
things of him, parading the mystery 
of some wonderful portrait that 
was to astonish the art-world when 
the time came, while he kept Karl 
Werner, a willing captive, shut up 
in Schloss Waldstein to work at 
Minna’s likeness. 

‘This sort of people must be 
made to know their place,’ he had 
said, in alordly manner, tohis young 
daughter. ‘ Never forget, Miuna, 
that the Herr Forster is a paid 
servant, just as much as the mean- 
est scullion or kitchen-wench. And 
his son is as far from you as the 
son of your lady’s-maid could be,’ 

* Not quite, father. Karl Werner 
and I had one mother.’ 

Minna’s own mother had gasped 
out a broken-hearted existence at 
Minna’s birth, when the kindly 
Frau Forsterin had taken the feeble 
sickly little infant to her ample 
bosom, and given it of her own 
strong wholesome life. 
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‘Stuff and nonsense, Minna! 
Once for all, I forbid that sort of 
sentimentality. Ifthe young man 
is taught to know his place, he will 
behave himself; if he behaves him- 
self, I may recommend him to the 
Grand Duke, perhaps to the King. 
The Queen gives herself the air of 
patronising the fine arts. He may 
eventually become Court-painter. 
Only mind you keep him in his 
place.’ 

To keep him more surely in his 
place the Baron insisted upon heap- 
ing Minna’s little neck and arms 
with all the jewelry of her plain, 
underbred, bourgeois stepmother. 
Like other proud men he had not 
been too proud to patch his for- 
tunes with plebeian money, and 
when he married the ugly daughter 
of Herr Markworth, the old chicory 
merchant, he felt that he had ac- 
complished a virtuous action. 

Virtuous actions had not been so 
conspicuous in his life that he 


should forget this one; and it was 


said that Miss Markworth was 
often reminded of it in terms not 
exactly flattering to her amour 
propre. She revenged herself by 
studying how to become even more 
unpleasant than Nature had intend- 
ed her to be, and it was generally 
agreed that a large measure of suc- 
cess had crowned her efforts. 
Baron Waldstein was, avowedly, 
that most miserable of beings 
known as an homme a bunnes for- 
tunes. He was a General in the 
Stolpenstiefel army, Grand Here- 
ditary Stirrup-holder, Chamberlain, 
Aide-de-camp, and undiscovered 
titles only know what besides. He 
was one of the vainest men that 
ever buckled on a sword or swag- 
gered across a parade-ground. 
He ogled every woman he met, and 
said bitter things of such as re- 
fased to succumb to his charms. 
He had been lampooned in the 
local papers, persifi@d by the 
Radical comic journal, and still 
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afforded more scandal to censori- 
ous spinsters and wauing dowagers 
than any other person within the 
Stolpenstiefeler territories. Added 
to this he was an ‘ enragirte Preus- 
ser,’ and when the question of the 
Stolpenstiefler succession was dis- 
cussed amongst local politicians, 
his voice was ever loudest in pro- 
claiming that he would die rather 
than become Austrian. The wags 
made a picture of him falling on 
his sword like an antique hero, 
with the Emperor of Austria rising 
above and the King of Prussia 
setting below the horizon, and a 
whole circle of weeping coryphées, 
supposed to be portraits of the 
Stolpenstiefler corps de ballet, la- 
menting the death of the elderly 
Alcibiades. Having no sense of 
humour he felt himself to be 
grossly outraged by the somewhat 
vulgar cartoon, and blustered loud- 
ly about the fines and imprison- 
ment presently to be inflicted on 
the offenders by the outraged 
Serenity of Stolpenstiefel. Bat 
that accomplished prince, consider- 
ing the moment unfavourable to 
signal severity, preferred to let the 
matter drop until a more conveni 
ent season, 

It may be added that Lady 
Britannia was Baron Waldstein’s 
last vanity. 


Ill. 


‘ WELL, what do you think of it?” 

‘Am I to speak the truth? Am 
I tosay what I think of it, or what 
you wish me to think of it ? 

‘I have no wish on the subject. 
I want to hear your opinion.’ 

‘My candid opinion? Not a 
bit of candour and a lump of com- 
pliment ? 

‘No. Just what you think.’ 

‘ Well—it is like—but—’ 

‘Bat—’ 

‘You will 
flattered.’ 


not be offended— 
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‘Not that,’ said Karl Werner, 
speaking for the first time. ‘That 
is a word that pains the artist; it 
presupposes an insincerity of soul 
—it—’ 

Grace Digby turned and looked 
at him. Up to that time they had 
taken no more notice of him than 
if he had been a lacquey. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, 
‘idealised—that is the word I 
should have chosen in the first in- 
stance, had I not been thinking 
more of the model than of the 
artist.’ Her pale beautiful face 
flushed, and a generous light shone 
out of her eyes as she spoke. 

Karl Wernerwished that modern 
etiquette included the kissing of 
garment-hems amongst its pre- 
scribed formule. 

But being a brave and ready 
young fellow, and having seen 
many English and American ladies 
in his atelier at Rome, he only ac- 
knewledged the amendment with 
a gesture of satisfaction, such as 
would have not ill-become the 
Duke of Stolpenstie fel himself in 
a gracious hour. 

‘I see you have not put in the 
Markworth diamonds yet,’ Minna 
said, shooting a mischievous glance 
at the young man. 

‘No. 1 hope you may still pre- 
vail on the Herr Baron to be gra- 
cious to me on that point. As it 
is, I have not been able to do jus- 
tice to my subject. To paint you 
in a ball-dress is a violation of the 
fituess of things. One might as 
well put a dryad into a Pompadour 
costume,’ 

* Papa will never consent to hide 
the light of the Markworth dia- 
monds undera bushel. Putin the 
family gems without further pro- 
test (for 1 suppose they will figure 
as Waldsteiu jewels in the next 
generation), and hand me down to 
posterity adorned with chicory 
charms,’ 

There was a bitter lightness in 


her tone that caused Grace Digby 
to press her arm. 

Karl looked at her with grave 
eyes that were tender and pitiful 
in spite of their gravity. 

‘Come,’ Grace said, drawing her 
towards the door, ‘ we are only hin- 
dering Herr Werner.’ 

But once outside, she paused and 
said, ‘ Are you not unduly familiar 
with Mr. Werner, Minna? Does 
it not strike you that, by adopting 
this tone, you place him on an 
equality with yourself? 

‘I too familiar with him? 0, 
you sweet prude, you severe saint, 
you wise matron! Am I not 
familiar with my dogs? Are you 
not friendly with your horse? Do 
you not know that Karl Werner 
is nothing more to me than the son 
of my lady’s-maid could be? That 
his father, the brave old forester, 
is no less a paid servant than any 
kitchen-wench or scullion in my 
father’s house? That sort of people 
can be treated with familiarity just 
because they are at an immeasur- 
able distance from us. They are 
machines, automatons, with me- 
chanical fingers that work for us. 
Sexless brainless beings, made for 
our pleasure and pastime, without 
passions or feelings of their own; 
sparing us the trouble and fatigue 
of consideration. Useful, but con- 
veniently free from’ all individu- 
ality—’ 

‘Herr Werner did not seem to 
me like that,’ 

‘He has to seem to me like that. 
Besides, what impropriety could 
there be in my speaking to him of 
the chicory and the diamonds? 
Wealth has a certain aristocracy. 
A lean spiteful old maid, with a 
shrewish tongue and a temper to 
set one’s teeth on edge, and gold 
galore in banks and manufactories, 
is a very superivr person to a young 
struggling artist, whose father and 
mother are poor honest people, 
going their dull humble way with- 
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out a thought beyond the next 
parish.’ 

‘Take care, Minna.’ 

‘Ofwhom? Not ofmyself. I 
need no care.’ 

‘Then of him. If I am not 
mistaken, there lies a great future 
before that young man. But even 
in his obscure present he is not a 
person to b> trifled with. Do not 
trifle with him. Things might turn 
out so that you would not escape 
scot-free,’ 


RY. 

‘Anp you will come to us at 
Christmas ?’ 

‘If John should be well enongh.’ 

‘He will be well enough. Grace, 
I want to ask you something; a 
favour: and yet I scarcely know. 
People have talked against me. I 
have no one I can trust 

‘Not amongst your friends at 
Stolpenstiefel ? 

. My friends !’ cried Minna, l laz- 
ing into a sudden passion of rage 
and scorn. ‘ What sort of friends 
are they? A set of spiteful, en- 
vious, canting hypocrites; mean 
enough to listen to your secrets, 
and then scandalise you in the 
next coffee party they go to. False 
enough to flatter and fawn upon 
you, and then betray you to your 
own father, because their feeble 
vanity recommends them to obtain 
his “ friendship” at any cost, and 
sanctifies a faded flirtation on the 
pretext of a disinterested interest 
in his disobedient daughter. No! 
You Englishwomen may have 
friendships; your interests are wide 
enough, your country big enough, 
your lives free enough. But for us, 
we have, more or less hidden, en- 
mities instead. We have envies, 
hatreds, malices, and all conceivable 
and inconceiva!.'e uncharitableness- 
es. We have spites and jealousies 
and meannesses innumerable. My 
bosom friend of the hour has gene- 
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rally betrayed me to the intimate of 
the moment. No! Heaven preserve 
me from my friends! I am glad 
we are not going into Stolpenstie- 
fel for the winter. An extra regi- 
ment has been ordered from the 
frontier. Papa has lent his house 
to the Colonel. Glad but for one 
thing—can I trust you, Grace?— 
but for one thing— 

‘ And that is—’ 

‘Yes! Eyes like yours never 
betrayed trust; you are loyal, Lady 
Britannia. And you can help me 
if you will.’ 

‘I will if Ican. How? 

‘As our friends, you and Cap- 
tain Digby will be asked to Cuurt. 
You must call on people. Papa 
will give you the list of the honour- 
abilities (“swells” you call them 
in your mad ridiculous language). 
You will know General von Haf- 
ten.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the dear old Generalin, 
She knew my mother when she 
was my age. Give her my love, 
and say—say I never will forget 
her; and—’ 

‘ Apres? 

‘Well, yes—last, but not least, 
Grace, you will see their son— 
Hund. Is it not a quaint old 
German name? Hund von Haf- 
ten! Don’t you feel the romance 
of chivalry floating round you? 
Isn’t there a breath of the Cru- 
sades in it? His ancestors must 
have had a dogged courage and 
faithfulness. It is the good old 
German blood; treuw und fest. 
Look at this old bit of Florentine 
enamel,’ cried Minna, drawing a 
quaint thin little ring from her 
bosom, where it hung upon a ribbon. 
See the dog, and the star of hope 
above, at which he is so steadfastly 
gazing. Read the old motto writ- 
ten in tiny letters at the back of 
the ring—“‘Turro FIpo, TUTTO 
anpentE.” And to think that 
Italian lovers long ago made and 
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wore it! It might have been Ro- 
meo’s. Juliet might have hung 
it at her neck—’ 

‘ But Herr von Haften, Minna?’ 

‘Ah, yes! Well, he is coming 
on leave of absence. He will stay 
with his parents over Christmas.’ 

‘Am I to give him any mes- 
sage ?’ 

‘No. Only if he speaks of me, 
answer him: say what you like, 
what you think.’ 

* Does he know you love him ?’ 

‘I never said I did.’ 

‘Not to him, perhaps; but to 
me you have. Your eyes have 
said it, your colour has said it—’ 

‘Well, yes, I love him. Look 
here, Grace. All that is light and 
vain and frivolous in me is not 
me. It is something I have put 
on, as other women heap them- 
selves about with gewgaws and 
trinkets. All that is sharp and 
hard and heartless in me is not 
me, but my life, which has been 
sharp and hard and loveless. All 
that is light of speech and scathing 
of tongue in me is not me ; itis the 
bitterness that never wept itself 
out on a mother’s breast, was never 
washed with wholesome tears, All 
that is defiant and daring is not 
me; it is the shame of shams; it 
is the protest against pretence; it 
is a truth that shows falsely. Look 
at my father, Grace. But he will 
do anything for you. You must 
use your influence with him to—’ 

‘You go too far, Minna, You 
expect too much.’ 

‘No. But he will listen to you. 
Captain Digby may hear every 
word you say. Promise me.’ 

‘I cannot promise.’ 

‘Papa insulted the old General 
von Haften for sending his son 
into the Austrian service. Then 
he insulted Hund himself—and 
you know whoever insults an of- 
ficer still more grossly insults his 
uniform, and with that his country, 
his government, his Emperor. The 


code of honour exacts that a man 
shall doff the uniform he has suf- 
fered to be degraded. Fortunately 
it was not quite so bad as that. 
Papa was an older man; Hund 
was in mufti, the affair was patched 
up; but we were forbidden to speak 
to each other again, and that was 
three years ago, and now I am 
twenty, Grace.’ 

‘Is that the way you Germans 
love one another ?’ 

‘Yes. Much as you English 
and Irish love one another ; much 
as your American cousins and you 
love one another.’ 

‘What? You insult me at the 
same moment that you ask me to 
do you a favour?’ 

‘ Itis my wretched tongue. For- 
give me, dear Lady Britannia. 
You are great—you can afford to 
be magnanimous.’ 


We 

‘Eyeuisu or American, it’s all 
the same. The freedom of these 
women! The Grand Duke has 
been talking to her for an hour. 
If she were only good-looking, 
one might understand the fuss 
all you men are making about 
her.’ 

‘ Are we?’ 

‘Yes. And though I never re- 
peat the ill-natured things I hear, 
I have been told that her friend- 
ship for that unlucky little Minna 
von Waldstein is merely a cloak 
to the serious flirtation she is 
carrying on with the General.’ 

‘1 think, without unduly stretch 
ing our Christian charity, we may 
consider that affection purely pla- 
tonic.’ 

‘ Platonism in love-affairs is not 
supposed to be the General's weak- 
ness. But here coms the goddess 
of the hour. It isan impertinence 
for a woman to dress as plainly as 
that, and an affectation into the 
bargain.’ 
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‘ Lady Britannia! she is beauti- 
fal 

It was Karl Werner who spoke. 

Baron Waldstein had produced 
his protégé, and had procured him 
the title of Hof-maler. In con- 
sideration of this newly-won dis- 
tinction he was at the Court-ball 
tonight. The Grand Duke had 
addressed a few gracious words of 
recognition as to his past and 
augury as to his future, and the 
fortunate young painter had slid 
into the background, glad to re- 
gain his native obscurity. Close 
beside him stood Hund von Haften, 
in the superb uniform of the 
tadetzky Hussars. 

As the beautiful Mrs. Digby 
walked out of the tea-room, at- 
tended by one of the Grand Duke's 
aides-de-camp, a slight flutter 
passed through the well-dressed 
mob. Captain von Haften pressed 
forward and claimed thenext dance ; 
Baron Waldstein scowled across 
the circle at the handsome couple ; 
Karl Werner sighed as he thought 
of the one woman in the world, 
and confessed that beauty at its 
brightest left him cold and com- 
fortless where she was not. 

It was to talk of Minna, to ask 
after Minna—to plan, hope, de- 
spair, and be comforted — that 
Hund von Haften so constantly 
sought Mrs. Digby’s society. 

Captain Digby bore things with 
great equanimity ; wondered if all 
men in love were such confounded 
pests; hoped matters might soon 
come to a climax; and, blissfully 
ignorant of a word of German, 
was utterly unconscious of the male- 
volent remarks his apparently ac- 
commodating conduct called forth. 

‘Ah, those English husbands 
are very convenient,’ said an 
emphatic lady in the crowd buzz- 
ing behind the poor young artist. 
‘Englishmen never fight duels, 
you know, so no harm can come 
of things ; and then they are all 


so absurdly “ under the pantuffel” 
that they dare not say their souls 
are their own.’ 

Baron Waldstein, looking on, 
felt a severe wound to his vanity. 

Karl Werner, gazing wearily 
round, was conscious of a shock 
to his honour. 


VI. 

Ix many places the snow had 
drifted thirty and forty feet. Out 
on the high-road gangs of prison- 
ers were at work cutting out 
huge frozen blocks that were cart- 
ed away like salt or marble. 
Where the drift was deepest, the 
tops of the trees peeped out like 
hedgerows from above the snow. 
Vast flocks of birds sat upon the 
house-roofs, starved into temporary 
tameness ; and out in the silent 
country all was one monotonous 
death-shroud. 

All that autumn Karl Werner 
had worked at the portrait of his 
patron’s daughter. All through 
chill October and dark November 
Minna had come and gone to the 
forester’s house. Had they been 
living in town—had the artist 
been a stranger to them—the 
3aron and [Baroness would cer- 
tainly have considered some sort 
of surveillance or chaperonage ne- 
cessary. But only just across the 
courtyard at Waldstein, in the 
forester’s house—where the kindly, 
prudent, motherly Frau Forsterin 
moved heavily to and fro, or sat 
in the painting-room with her in- 
terminable stocking-knitting—no 
official duenna was necessary. 

No paternal representations had 
been able to instil coldness into 
Minna’s intercourse with her foster- 
mother. She played round her, 
teased her, fondled her, provoked 
her—was sweet and saucy, and 
cross and coaxing, all in a breath. 
It was beautiful to see the large 
placid woman’s broad smiles of 
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delight as her tricksy nursling 
patted and soothed her, fluttered 
in and out, broke upon them like 
a ray of sunshine, langhed and 
sang, and was sweet and gentle 
with them all. 

‘ S'ist ein wahrer Engel !’ she 
would exclaim delightedly. 

And Minna—‘O dear good 
people, why am I not always with 
you? Why are not the people I 
am with like you? It is nonsense, 
Mother Lisa, to say we are ‘ Herr- 
schaft,” and you only humble folk. 
Whether it is better to live in the 
furests with the trees and the 
beautiful wild creatures, or to sit 
in an old chicory fabrik, grinding 
up roots and counting out your 
money? You are the real noble 
people. You are the salt of the 
earth.’ And the wild-eyed fantastic 
girl would snatch the stocking out 
of her foster-mother’s hand, and 
jump on her knee just as she had 
done any time during the last fif- 
teen years. 

After that ball at Court, when 

the young painter had been pre- 
sented, a change seemed to come 
over Minna. She was more serious, 
asked a thousand questions, was 
anxious and embarrassed, yet with 
the air of a person who shrinks 
from speaking the thought that 
filis the mind. At length one day 
she said to Karl, 
_ *And my friend, Lady Britannia 
—did you see her? They tell me 
she is the rage. How did she 
look ? 

‘ Beautiful.’ 

* How coldly you say it !” 

‘I am cold.’ 

‘Why? 

‘ Ah, you must not ask me why.’ 

‘Well, it doesn’t much matter, 
Do you know what the mauvaises 
langues at Stolpenstiefel say ?~ It 
was written to me by one of my 
dear kind friends to-day, and some 
old klatsch Base has scribbled the 
same to my amiable stepmother.’ 


‘How can you give a thought 
to these unworthinesses? They 
are too paltry, mean, and con- 
temptible. Why not treat such 
infinite littlenesses with the scorn 
they deserve? It pains me to 
think you entertain things so be- 
neath your notice.’ 

‘Hear his lordly sentiments ! 
As though they had dropped from 
the beautiful Lady Britannia her- 
self! The lofty scorn, the cold 
disgust! That is all very well for 
you demigods, whose heads have 
already struck the stars ; but I am 
a little human being, with nothing 
heroic about me, and I am amused 
to hear what the world saye.’ 

‘If you are amused ?” 

‘And you will be amused too. 
Fancy! they say the reason papa 
won't return to Waldstein is be- 
cause he is so desperately in love 
with Lady Britannia. The fun is, 
we made her promise to spend 
Christmas week with us. Fancy 
the face my stepmother will make! 
And Mrs. Digby’s mild uncon- 
sciousness! But you don’t langh. 
I thought you admired my English 
friend.’ 

‘I admire, but do not like her.’ 

‘ Because of papa? And Minna 
turned her head back and laughed 
like a provoking child. 

‘ That is all nonsense !’ 

‘Of course it is “too paltry, 
mean, and contemptible,” eh ?!— 
“ infinite littlenesses,” n’est-ce pas, 
infinitely beneath my notice? 

‘But some things are not be- 
neath notice, though it may pain 
one to notice them. If you breathe 
on a looking - glass, its polished 
surface will be obscured; damp 
tarnishes silver; pitch defiles. It 
is not to such puerile and unbe- 
coming gossip as that which your 
friends retail I should pay atten- 
tion. The world—your world— 
says bitter and scandalous things 
of Mrs. Digby in connection with 
a young empty-headed fvol—a 
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dandy captain of Hussars, called 
Hund von Haften.’ 

A large brush full of paint was 
dragged across Karl Werner's 
face. Minna’s flaming green eyes 
glared at him from behind the 
insult; he heard the words, 

* You lie!’ 

Wiping the bar of black paint 
from his mouth, he said calmly, 

‘Which is it you love? The 
man or the woman ?’ 

* Both,’ 

‘If the woman proves false, you 
will still love the man ? 

“Zen.” 

‘But if the man proves false, 
you will hate the woman? 

‘ Yes.’ 

* But your love for the man will 
be killed ? 

‘I shall be killed. Pride will 
be dead in me—faith, loving-kind- 
ness. I may live in the flesh, but 
I shall be dead in the spirit.’ 

‘ No; you will only be free.’ 

* What could I do with my free- 
dom ? 

‘Give it away. If ever the time 
comes, I will tell you how—to 
whom. Until then, keep it. It 
is a great gift to give. It is a 
grand card to play. So long as 
you hold it, life is not lost.’ 


VIL. 

No lover is so exigeant as an 
elderly lover. His vanity is in- 
volved in the matter; and no pas- 
sion isso relentless as vanity. 

Baron Waldstein was delighted 
when his devotion to the beautiful 
Mrs. Digby became town - talk. 
The more people chattered, the 
higher he held his head, the 
tighter he buckled his waist, the 
more he trimmed his moustaches 
and turned out his toes. 

Bat when people proceeded to 
cackle about Hund von Haften’s 
grande passion, the General's ela- 
tion began to subside. 


Men and women, looking on 
(German men and German wo- 
men, but more particularly Ger- 
man women), could not under- 
stand that Mrs. Digby was utter- 
ly indifferent alike to.the admira- 
tion and the cackle—that she 
took the admiration as her due, 
a tribute to which she had been 
accustomed all her life, and that 
tie gossip ran on altogether too 
low a level to reach her ears; 
ihat she loved her husband more 
than she loved any one else in the 
world, her beautiful self included, 
and that Jack Digby did not so 
much as own that there were 
any other women about. A more 
devoted couple never existed, nor 
could a freer or more liberal 
union be desired by the most ex- 
orbitant soul. Captain Digby felt 
no surprise that other men ad- 
mired a woman he himself ad- 
mired so entirely. Grace Digby 
did not expect every man to be as 
perfect as Jack, but nevertheless 
went through life smiling at its 
pleasures and follies, ready to 
take the world as it wagged. 

It may be believed that Baron 
Waldstein did not generally love 
Captain von Haften in those day: 
He watched him with angry jealous 
eyes. He watched Grace too. 
He was miserable if a day passed 
without his being joked about his 
flame. 

A fortnight before . Christmas 
he reminded Mrs. Digby of her 
promise to spend a week with 
them at Waldstein. She at once 
agreed to go. He asked if there 
was anything he could do for her. 
Yes; there was one thing, but 
perhaps he would not do it? Not 
do it? He swore to do, to suffer, 
anything she might ask. She 
smiled, and said she would remind 
him of his promise at Waldstein. 

Karl, in his silent studio, work- 
ed out a wild future and watched 
Minna. Minna bided her time. 
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The preparations for the Christ- 
mas festivities went on busily in 
kitchen and guest-chamber. Ten 
days before the festival, Baron 
Waldstein, looking very much as 
though he had opened the oyster- 
shell with his sword, alighted in 
radiant triumph at his ancestral 


hall. 
VIII. 


‘ You promise me, on your word 
as a gentleman, on the honour of 
your sword ? 

‘I promise.’ And Baron Wald- 
stein kissed Grace Digby’s hand. 

Delighted to get rid of what 
his elderly vanity had been pleased 
to call a ‘rival, he had almost 
fallen at Mrs. Digby’s feet when 
she had entreated him to view, with 
a friendlier eye than he had hither- 
to done, Hund von Haften’s suit 
for his daughter’s hand. He won- 
dered now why he had ever ob- 
jected to the young man as a son- 
in-law. Political prejudices van- 
ished like the morning mist, and 
a rose-coloured future began to 
dawn on the horizon of the elderly 
military Adonis. 

‘And I may write to him? 
And you will let me tell Minna? 
It will be my Christmas gift to 
her.’ 

‘Everything shall be as you 
wish.’ 

But before Grace told Minna, 
before sha wrote to Hund von 
Haften, she had a word to say to 
her capricious little friend. 

Her large brown eyes had looked 
into the studio, and seen things 
there that others could not see. 

Minna had met her without any 
of her former warmth. The old 
fond admiration, the mock title of 
Lady Britannia, were heard no more. 
The girl looked wan and sallow, 
her great hazel-green eyes cold 
and harsh. Her face seemed as 
though all light and colour had 
been drawn out of it. It was like 


a mask of stone with a glittering 
shifting light behind. 

Karl had thrown over his former 
friends. 

Asked of some red-hot young 
Radicals to draw a wicked cartoon 
for their republican paper, he had 
refused with a sternness that 
roused their indignation. How 
could he insult his Minna’s father? 
How could he outrage and hold up 
to ridicule the class to which she 
belonged? Let the howling fools 
call him a renegade; what matter 
so long as he earned a future that 
should set him far above their 
petty interests and abject aims, 
that would seat him amongst the 
gods? A man who was stronger 
than the Fates, since he had con- 
quered them. 

‘€ Minna, how do you stand with 
Karl Werner?’ 

‘ He is my foster-brother.’ 

‘He is your lover.’ 

*T do not say so.’ 

‘But Ido. And I say more. 
You told me something of another 
lover. You gave me to under- 
stand that you returned his love.’ 

Minna’s face flushed a deep pas- 
sionate red. This woman, who had 
shamelessly stolen her lover from 
her, had now the effrontery to 
refer to him. 

‘Well, I have something to 
tell you about him. He is, no 
doubt, a gallant young gentleman, 
pleasant, amiable, accomplished, 
but—he is nothing more; he can 
and will be nothing more. You 
see him at his best. There are 
no great possibilities in his future. 
He will do his duty, and keep his 
sword and his honour bright, but 
he will never lead a forlorn hope.’ 

Silence. 

‘But near to you, within your 
grasp, at your feet, in the palm of 
your hand—your fingers have on- 
ly to close upon it—a great heart 
lies; genius waits; a grand fature 
sleeps. Your touch can wake the 
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dormant spark to life, Dare to 
be true to yourself. Have the 
courage of your convictions. Stoop, 
and, when you rise, you will rise 
higher than you ever rose before ; 
higher than you ever in your wild- 
est thought dreamed to rise; you 
will float, you will soar, and your 
love will have kissed the sleeping 
genius into life.’ 

She looked beautiful in this pro- 
phetic mood, pleading (as she 
thought) with Minna for her own 
soul, 

‘You are an admirable advo- 
cate,’ the girl answered coldly. 
‘ The thing is impossible,’ 

‘Impossible, because of social 
rank, of conventional prejudice ? 
Be true to yourself, dear Minna!’ 

‘Impossible, because I love an- 
other man. The man your vanity 
has sought to steal from me.’ 

‘The man my friendship has 
won for you—that is my Christ- 
kindchen to you, Minna, Your 
father consents to your betrothal ; 
I write by to-night’s post. Hund 
von Haften will be here to- 
morrow !’ 


IX. 

Ix the great Ahnen-saal at 
Waldstein a hundred tapers were 
burning. Costly and homely gifts 
lay spread on tables; the pastor 
and his buxom daughter, the 
forester and his homely spouse, 
the secretary. and his numerous 
olive-branches, all the servants and 
dependents on the estate, were 
gathered together, according to 
immemorial custom, in honour of 
the Christmas-tree. 

At the upper end of the hall 
stood Baron Waldstein surrounded 
by his family and guests. Never 
had he been so condescending, 
fluent, and gracious. At the lower 
end of the hall Minna’s portrait, 
wreathed in evergreens, smiled out 
at the wondering women and chil- 
dren, 


For each one an appropriate gift 
had been provided. The good peo- 
ple must not be detained long, since 
in every cottage and farm other 
trees were waiting to be lighted up, 
and old Father Christmas was 
holding forth liberal hands on all 
sides. Karl Werner’s eyes moved 
from the portrait to Minna; from 
Minna back to the portrait. Never 
had she looked so brilliant, strange, 
unlike other flesh-and-blood wo- 
men. Mrs. Digby, in along white 
robe, crowned with holly, stood out 
like a winter-angel from the con- 
fused group at the top of the hall. 

It was with satisfaction that 
Werner recognised Captain von 
Haften’s presence, Minna would 
see with her own eyes the truth of 
all he had told her as to Mrs. 
Digby’s flirtation with her quondam 
lover. She had been too busy since 
the arrival of their guests to come 
across to the forester’s house, and 
for his part he had made no in- 
quiries as to what visitors were 
expected at the Castle. He was 
therefore quite unprepared for the 
young warrior’s apparition. Pre. 
occupied by his ambition, inspired 
by his love, fulfilled by his art, his 
unpractical brain all absorbed with 
visions of possible future glory and 
love, and his proud rebellious heart 
full of the joy of conflict, the young 
artist walked to and fro like one in 
a dream, transfigured, rapt. 

The picture was his Christmas 
gift to Minna, He had told her so. 
The formula of presenting it to 
the Baron must be gone through, 
he said, like any other piece of 
conventional propriety. But in her 
heart of hearts she would know 
that he dedicated his work, his 
labour of love, his best art, to her ; 
that it was hers only. And Minna’s 
wounded vanity had found balm 
and consolation in this rapture of 
devotion. 

As he looked at the picture now, 
and from the picture back to Minna, 
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he told himself that he had given 
her something that no one else 
could give her. They might adorn 
her with jewels, worry her with 
nicknacks, smother her with finery, 
but he had given her of his best— 
of his soul and his heart, of his 
blood and his brains, of his past 
and his future. He had given her 
to herself as Love had divined and 
Art had expressed her. His soul 
had sought out hers, had caught its 
essence, and fixed it in eloquent 
silence on the mute canvas. Wild 
visions of the days when that pic- 
ture would hang upon the walls of 
a room where they would sit to- 
gether, in the calm security of a 
conquered fate, and look back 
sovthed and smiling upon the his- 
tory of their stormy love, flitted 
across his restless brain. He cou!d 
endure to be separated from her 
now. He held fate in the palm of 
his hand, and felt within him the 
power to rise above and conquer 
the world. Rather than that pic- 
ture—the heart of his heart, the 
love of his love, the brain of his 
brain—should pass into other 
hands, he would destroy it. Then 
at least no vulgar eye or hand 
would have profaned its beauty or 
sullied its secret meaning. 

The Baron had just presented a 
magnificent rifle to Karl Werner. 
‘I know of no more appropriate 
gift for a forester’s son,’ he said, 
with that glib aptitude foreupbuism 
learned so readily in courts. 

Karl Werner took it and bowed. 
He felt like a young knight might 
do who has won his spurs. 

As his hand glided across the 
smooth stock, felt the polished steel 
of the trigger, and weighed the 
weapon with the appreciative plea- 
sure of a connoisseur, the thought 
ran through him like an electric 
shock that he held life and death 
in his hands. He could create and 
he could destroy. The goclike 
attributes were his. He was ir- 


toxicated by some strange spirit- 
drink, and the ordinary things of 
life, the common ways of men, the 
beaten-out phrases of existence 
found no place in his mind, 

As in a trance, he was aware of 
some movement at the upper end 
of the hall. He saw Captain von 
Haften bowing over the white hand 
of the beautiful winter-angel. He 
saw Minna’s wild glittering eyes, 
with the shifting light in them he 
Had so often sought to catch. 

It did not trouble him that their 
wandering will-o’-the-wisp light did 
not rest on him. 

‘And now, my friends,’ Baron 
Waldstein said, speaking in a loud- 
er voice, so that there was an im- 
mediate hush in the room, ‘ I must 
ask you all for something in return. 
Your good wishes fur wy daughter 
and future son-in-law. Three cheers 
for the bride and bridegroom !’* 

‘ Da lieber Gott! Das wird ein 
schénes Paar geben!’ exclaimed 
the tender-hearted Frau Forsterin, 
as she crossed the courtyard with 
her husband and son. ‘I shall see 
the children, perhaps even the 
children’s children, of our gracious 
Fraulein !’ 

* * . * + 

Christmas-day dawned bright 
and cloudless. The dying year 
slept peacefully in its winding- 
sheet. In the A/nen-saal stood 
a frame without a picture. 

And in the heart of the dark 
pine woods a young man lay, his 
rifle beside him, his fair head 
pillowed on the frozen snow. The 
sharply cut lips were firmly set, 
but the broad white brow was 
serene and placid. His spotless 
pillow was stained by a crimson 
witness, yet a strange triumphant 
smile was fixed in the sightless 
far-seeing eyes, that were looking 
across time into eternity. 

* The words ‘ Braut und Driiutigam’ are 


only applied to betrothed couples iz Ger- 
many. 
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NEW FEATURE IN ‘LONDON SOCIETY’ FOR 1878. 


Ir has been well said that it is doing a real service to humanity when 
one helps to amuse it innocently, and that those wiseacres know very little 
of Society and its best workers who think we can get on in our duties 
without a due share of mental recreation. 

Perhaps one of the most innocent and agreeable fashions of the day is 
the guessing of acrosTics. Old and young can join in it, and enjoy it 
heartily. It has, in fact, become a recognised source of amusement ‘in 
the hours of relaxation.’ As such it falls specially within the scope of 
Lonpon Society. 

Accordingly in the coming year we shall try, by means of this pleasant 
pastime, to sharpen our readers’ wits, stimulate their memory, and perhaps 
cause them to enlarge or verify their reading. 

We shall publish an acrosTic every month as puzzling as we can 
invent. And as a reward for cleverness and perseverance in guessing 
them, certain Prizes in Money wil] be given, in conformity with the Rules 
here laid down. 


ACROSTIC RULES. 

1. A First Prize of £25, a Second Prize of £10, and a Third 
Prize of £5 will be awarded to the three persons who guess the 
greatest number of the fourteen Acrostics which will appear in London 
Society during the year, viz. in the Christmas Number for 1877, in the 
Numbers from January to December 1878, and in the Holiday Number. 

2. The prizes will be paid in money, without any stipulation whatever. 

3. lf two or more solvers shall have guessed the same number of 
Acrostics at the end of the year, and so have tied for the Prizes, the 
Editor reserves to himself the right of determining how these ‘ties’ 
shall be guessed off. 

4. Answers to the Acrosties must be sent by letter (not by post- 
card), not later than the 10th of each month, addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of Londun Society, at Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s, 188 Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. 

5. The answers should be signed with a legibly-written pseudonym, 
and the names and addresses of the prize-winners will be required for 
publication. 


ANSWER TO No. IL (TRIPLE ACROSTIC), 


Which appeared in the Christmas and December Numbers of ‘ London Society.’ 


L u M M I N G 
2. H ARB I NGE R 
3. R ') S s E 
tI wpoera T r6GaBL E 
5. 8 K I L 
&Ez-vsssB tad 


r 


L E T 

I 
7. M A ‘ I N 
8 A ccomm O paTIN G 
9S yueput E @arde 8S 


Explanatory Notes.—Light 1. R. Gordon Cumming, the lion-hunter. 3. Lord Rosse— 
family name, Parsons. 5. Uthello, act 1. scene 111.: ‘ Let housewives make a skillet of my 
helm.’ 6. Strabo deems their territory, which was in a, the Elysian Fields of Homer. 9. 
The ‘ Da: hers.’ These two islands were anciently ca‘led Cyanem, ‘dark,’ Lut by Byron ‘the 
Ulse Symplegades.’ 


Correct solutions to the above acrostic have been received from 
A Guernseyite, Alma, Antagonist, Araba, Ash, Beatrice W., Bon 
Gaultier, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, Cerberus, Chinese Feet, Clarice, 
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C. O. M., Croydon Cat, Elaine, Elisha, Excelsior Jack, General 
Buncombe, Gimlet-Eye, Hampton Courtier, Harrow Road West, 
Incoherent, Kanitbeko, Kremlin, Laddie, ManusO’Toole, Mrs. Dearhat, 
Mrs. Noah, Mungo, Nil Desperandum, Non sine gloria, No. 2, Old Log, 
Old Prose, Patty Probity, Pud, Puss, Racer, Roe, Shaitin, The Boro- 
goves, The Snark, Tory, Ulverston, V. Cello, Verulam, Wee Plots, 
and Welsh Rabbit—48 correct, and 85 incorrect: 133 in all. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The question has been asked by several solvers, ‘Are alternative words 
allowed in doubtful cases?’ To this it js replied, that the ‘lights’ of the 
acrostics will, it is hoped, be so self-evident when they are discovered, that 
alternative words will be unnecessary. We trust, therefore, correspondents will 
send only one word for each ‘ light.’ 

Araba.—Arrangements are made for the acrostics for the year. 

Try.—Certainly ; every ‘ light’ should be given. 

Beatrice W.—Your full name and address will be required only if you are 
successful in winning a prize. 

Harrow Road West.—The time for sending in answers cannot be extended. 

Le Lys.—1. See the explanatory notice in small type to the Triple Acrostic 
in the December Number. The acrostic in the present Number is Double, 
having initials and finals only for the chief words. 2. See above. 3. No; 
credit will not be given unless the acrostic is solved in its entirety. 

Sphinx.—If your copy of London Society is forwarded as soon as published, 
you will have time to answer the acrostic by the specified time. 


No. I1.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Tus to last year. To you, too, this I say, 
Reader, on Christmas or on New Year's day. 
I. 
Doubtless Belinda wore it ; so 
Maids made and did it long ago. 


Il. 
An only one, and always in disgrace ; 
Often in hand, but never out of place. 


Il. 
Or he, or she, if this you be, 
You must be this, then, to some other. 
When this you do ’tis done to you; 
And being one you have another. 


IV. 

Dear old girls, it is hard ; but assuage 

Your rage, and don’t make it change places : 

Bad enough in your teeth at your age ; 

I engage ’twould be worse in your faces. THETA. 

The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the 

February Number of Loxpon Society. Answers must be addressed to 
Acrostic Editor of Loxvox Society, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
as letters, not on post-cards, and must reach this address by Jan. 10th. 





